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Industry Facing Steel Strike with 2-Mo. Supply 


3,000 Delegates 
Set for N.A.P.A. 
Nat! Convention 


New York—More than 3,000 
lelegates geared for three days of 
“Space Age” activity today as the 
44th annual convention of the 
National Association of Purchas- 


ing Agents opened at the Wal-| | 


dorf-Astoria. 


Tuned to “practical purchas-] | 


ing in the space age,” the conven- 
tion speeches, panel discussions 
and group meetings will cover 
subjects ranging from “Practical 
Tools for Better Inventory Deci- 
sions” to “Survival of the Pur- 
chasing Agent in the Space Age.” 
Convention activities opened 
yesterday with the Inform-A- 
Show in which 38 major corpora- 
tions are represented. Official 
sessions were to begin this morn- 
ing with keynote addresses by 
(Turn to page 49 column 1) 


Air Force Tightening 
Review of Estimates 


From Contractors 


Washington—Prodded by Con- 
gress and the General Account- 
ing Office, the Air Force is 
tightening up review of price pro- 
posals and cost estimates submit- 
ted by its many procurement 
contractors. 

The Air Force is hiring 203 
hew auditors to make tighter ver- 
ification of such figures. It also 
plans to play a more active role 
in price negotiations between its 
prime contractors and their sub- 
contractors. 

The new controls were prompt- 
ed by G.A.O. charges that 
“deficiencies” in Air Force con- 

(Turn to page 49 column 5) 


CANADIAN P.A.’S installed Hector D. Wright, third from left, of the 
E. B. Eddy Co., at their 1959 convention in the Rockies. Shown above 
with Wright are: left, retiring president Geoffrey L. Haszard, vice presi- 
dent Alfred Oliver, and William Small, C.A.P.A. executive secretary. 


Canadian Purchasing Conference 
Installs H. D. Wright to Presidency 


Banff, Alta—Canadian pur- 
chasing executives, who have 
been under recent “buy in Can- 
ada” pressures, were urged to 
keep their sights at the interna- 
tional level at the 34th Canadian 
Purchasing Conference. 

The conference, which drew 
more than 800 Canadian P.A.’s 
to this Rocky Mountain resort 
June 5-7, stressed the increasing 
international character and re- 
sponsibilities of industrial buy- 
ing. 

, ae F. Huebner, president 
of Great Britain’s Purchasing 
Officers’ Association, compared 
buying within a single country to 
buying from a single supplier in 
industry. 

While many companies pro- 
duce a wide range of products 
Huebner explained, all those 
products are not produced with 
maximum efficiency at the most 

(Turn to page 9, column 1) 
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Memo from a conventioning P.A. to his company president: 
Dear Boss—Left about a week early to test the economic 


climate in New York. 


Just like the weather, it’s hot. 


Things 


are as good here as back home—just like I’ve been telling you. 
In short, the business outlook is fine . . . and getting better. 
But knowing you, your vacation in the mountains next week 
will be a bust unless you have something to worry about. Well, 


I can accommodate you. 


Here’s my personal list of short-term 


worries, guaranteed to siphon off the excess energy of someone 
who’s uneasy because everything is going so well. 


Inventories—Fuss if you want to. 


But I know we’re pretty 


well fixed. What’s more, I’m not so sure now a steel strike 
would last too long anyhow. Hints of a pay compromise were 
dropped last week; and I know the boys are talking plenty 
(I’ve got a room on the 12th floor at the Roosevelt, just down 
the hall from the suite where the negotiators meet). 
But if it’s the big picture you’re worried about, just remember 
(Turn to page 49, column 1) 


Next Year, Detroit 


Banff, Alta. —The Cana- 
dian Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents will hold its 1960 
convention in United States. 

The Essex-Kent association 
of Windsor, Ont,, will host 
next year’s meeting, but with 
Windsor lacking adequate 
convention facilities, a deci- 
sion was made to hold the 
convention in Detroit. 


Copper Strike Seen 
An Improbability By 
Industrial Leaders 


Salt Lake City—The easy- 
going atmosphere which marked 
copper industry negotiations in 
the early stages allayed fears of 
an industry-wide strike when 
contracts expire June 30. 

Observers close to key Kenne- 
cott negotiations here said last 
week they considered a general 
walkout at contract deadline im- 
probable. Both sides appeared 
willing to let a steel industry 
settlement be their guide. 

' An early settlement in steel 
(Turn to page 49, column 1) 


Aluminum Producers 
To Change Quoting 
To Delivered-Price 


num producers are changing their 
method of quoting prices to elim- 
inate “obvious and multitudinous 
abuses” of transportation allow- 
ances. 

Producers currently quote 
prices f.o.b. shipping point—with 
freight costs: to the customer’s 
plant or specified destination then 
“allowed or deducted.” Effective 
July 1, however, most will change 


(Turn to page 49 column 3) 


San Francisco—Maijor alumi-} | 


P.W. Survey Reveals U. S. Industry Cross-Section 
Stocked Steel for at Least 60 Days Production But 
Some Metalworking Firms May Be Short Sooner 


New York—A major cross-section of U. S. industry faces the 
July | steel strike threat confident it has inventoried at least 60 days 


of strike-proof production needs. 


Many manufacturers, particularly those in various segments of 
metalworking and the industrial equipment field, indicated to 
PURCHASING WEEK that their troubles probably would begin much 
sooner—some in a month or less following the strike deadline. 


A 
Purchasing Week 
Survey 


them through rocky times. 


But the majority who gave a fairly comfort- 
able picture of their positions indicated they 
were leaning heavily on “firm” delivery prom- 
ises from suppliers—as well as their own stock- 
piles of steel and component parts—to carry 


A PURCHASING WEEK survey, conducted among hundreds of 
P.A’s in key industries from coast-to-coast, also revealed: 


@ Purchasing departments are 
setting their sights high in third 
quarter buying plans. If threat- 
ened strikes fail to materialize in 
basic industries, 56% indicated 
they will let present inventory 
levels ride and continue buying 
at a pace geared to production 
needs. The remainder indicated 
they would work off some or all 
strike-hedge inventories first. 


@ While some buyers built up 
substantial backlogs of supplies 
during a six-months’ steel-buying 

(Turn to page 50, column 4) 


Industry Enlarging 
Plans to Spend More 
For Tools, Equipment 


Washington—New government 
figures provide further confirma- 
tion of the encouragement indus- 
try is giving the business zoom 
by enlarging plans to spend more 
for new production equipment 
this year. 

The Commerce Department- 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion second quarterly survey of 
new plant and equipment invest- 
ment plans spotlights an increase 
of 7% in capital goods spending 
over 1958. The figure jibes with 
the McGraw-Hill spring report on 

(Turn to page 50, column 2) 


P.A.s See Prices 
Up in Second Half 


New York—P.A.’s are adding 
their voices to the growing list of 
experts who expect a continued 
price rise in the second half. Only 
a handful of those queried in 
PURCHASING WEEK’s latest price 
survey were optimistic enough to 
think that the price line could 
be held. 

An overwhelming majority of 
the respondents—covering a wide 
cross-section of the nation’s pur- 
chasing profession — indicated 
that they were expecting a gentle 
to moderate rise in the price level 
in the months ahead. 

The survey—covering many 
facets of the current price pic- 
ture—also revealed these key 
findings: 


© Current prices—Almost two- 
thirds of the respondents said cur- 
rent quotations were above a 
year ago. Only 4% said the 
were below. The remaining 30% 
reported little change. 


®@ Price outlook—On the sub- 
ject of near-term outlook 47% 
thought a 2-4% gain was likely 
by year-end. Another 32% said 
(Turn to page 49, column 4) 


right, discusses rail purchasing problems with: left, O. O. Albritton, 
iMinois Central; H. A. Berry, Rock Island R. R.; N.A.P.A. President Gor- 
don Affleck, and J. H. Bean, executive secy., Assn. of American R.R.’s. 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


1957 
material prices. 


The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


This Weeks Commodity 


METALS June 10 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5:50 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 5.975 
Steel, bars, Pitts.. ewt 5.675 
Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 5.30 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 36.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 36.00 
Steel scrap, #1 ry. del. Chicago, gross ton 35.00 
Aluminum, 247 
Secondary > inum, #380 lb 228 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, setnenye lb 311 
Copper scrap, #2, es price, lb 258 
Lael commune CT N.Y 12 
Nickel, electrolytic, a lb 74 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 14 
Tin, Straits, N.Y, lb 1.048 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb Jl 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.00 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.15 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 04 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 115 
Gasoline, 84 oct. ref Los Angeles, rack, gal M5 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.25 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydrozs, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 4.80 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 22 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb -16 
Phthalic anhydride, ae, lb 165 
ae age Sad resin, high pressure msidins, carlots, lb 35 
G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y 9.85 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 30 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 
Sulfur, crude, b long ton 23.50 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 069 
Titanium dio anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 
PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 
we) #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 25.20 
ne del. N.Y., carlots, ton 95.00 
} rapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 9.00 
— fa 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 
Old ae corrugated ealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.25 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 
——- pine | , 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 132.00 
aa fir lumber, 2x4, 04s, carlots, fob Chicago, 143.00 
mftbm 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 10 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N Xb 362 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y + spot, yd 195 
Rayon twill, 4014” ,92x 62,. pet 8 253 
Wool tops, N. Y. lb 1.595 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chica oS Pe 29 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, 351 
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Prices 


Year % Yrly 
June 3 Ago Change 
67.00 67.00 0 
66.00 66.00 0 
80.00 77.50 + 3.2 
5.50 5.275 + 43 
6.20 5.975 + 3.8 
5.975 5.725 + 44 
5.675 5.425 + 4.6 
5.30 5.10 + 3.9 
36.00 36.50 =- iA 
34.00 33.00 + 9.1 
34.00 37.50 — 6.7 
247 24 + 2.9 
228 213 + 7.0 
311 248 +25.4 
268 20 +29.0 
12 Be | + 9.1 
74 14 0 
74 74 0 
1.046 946 +10.8 
115 10 410.0 
2.00 2.25 —11.] 
2.37 2.57 — 78 
2.15 2.50 —14.0 
04 04 0 
AS 115 0) 
15 105 + 95 
5.25 5.75 — 8.7 
15.00 15.25 — 16 
90.50 90.50 0 
3 36 —13.9 
4.80 4.80 0 
22 149 447.7 
278 278 0 
16 173 — 75 
165 205 —19.5 
35 325 + 17.7 
9.85 9.70 + 15 
30 31 — 3.2 
1.55 1.55 0 
23.50 23.50 0 
22.35 22.35 0 
069 .083 —18.1 
255 255 0 
17.20 17.00 +12 
25.20 24.00 + 4.1 
95.00 100.00 — 5.0 
9.00 9.00 0 
6.40 6.40 0 
21.00 17.00 +23.5 
41.25 41.25 0 
4,25 4.26 — 2 
7.90 7.00 +12.9 
132.00 116.00 413.8 
143.00 116.00 +23.3 
10 101 — 10 
363 363 — 3 
192 im +121 
25 223 +13.5 
1.555 1.47 + 85 
285 154 +88.3 
358 259 +35.5 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 


industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices” below. 
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JUNE 15-21 


Today’s slowly rising price trend is almost a sure bet to continue through the 
second half of 1959. 

So say P.A.’s responding to PURCHASING WEEK’s latest price survey. Some 79% 
see the general price level 1-4% higher by year end. 

Statistically speaking, you can hardly want a more significant percentage than 
that. When 4 out of 5 P.A.’s—cutting across industry and geographical lines— 
agree so closely, you can bet your bottom dollar there’s some basic trend running 
through the nation’s market places. 

Note that the average of this 1-4% range comes out slightly more than 2%. 
That’s remarkably close to the 2% rise that we here on Purchasing Week have been 
predicting for the 2nd half. 


The survey—in addition to forecasting the general price outlook—turns up some 
interesting insights into price trends. 

¢ Raw Material Outlook—lIt’s significant that 6 of 7 items most often mentioned 
by P.A.’s as likely targets for boosts are raw materials. 

It means those P.A.’s whose purchase mix is mostly raw materials may be paying 
relatively more than average in the coming half year. 

P.W.’s analysis of raw materials capacity and production (see p. 3) lends support 
to this outlook. Slow creeping up of production toward capacity is sure to exert 
upward pressure on these quotations. 


¢ Import Competition—lIt’s also significant that purchasing men saw foreign 
competition as the major factor in helping to keep a lid on prices. 

It emphasizes the growing role of imports in the buying picture. P.A.’s regarded 
it more important than such time-tested inflation remedies as ample capacity, 
productivity rise, balanced budget, and credit control. 

It’s a sign of the times. In fact it’s an unmistakable indication that buyers are 
keeping close tabs on foreign sources of supply. 


@ Price hedging—Again this widely heralded buying technique proved to be 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Only 6% of the respondents (even less than indicated in a previous P.W. survey) 
said that price boost expectations had much of an influence on their volume of 
buying. An overwhelming 62% said it had absolutely no influence at all on the 
amount they were purchasing. 

It’s further indication that the current pickup in buying (except possibly for steel) 
is basically for production needs—and not to escape later price rises. 


© Stemming Inflation—The majority of respondents thought a combination of 
labor, government and business was needed to stem price boosts. 

It again points up the complexities of our economy. If labor asks for and gets 
unrealistic wage boosts, then nothing business and government can do will stem 
price rises. 

If business administers prices—disregarding basic market factors—then there’s 
very little labor and government can do to stabilize tags. 

If government runs up terrific deficits in times of prosperity and makes credit too 
easy—then the inflationary pattern is set regardless of what labor and business do 
to keep prices from rising. 

Again it boils down to one word—cooperation. Without it, any one of these 
three major factors is capable of rocking the price boat. 
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Raw Material Output Catching Up to Capacity 


New York—Raw material pro- 
duction—after lagging for two 
years—is finally beginning to 
catch up with capacity. Though 
it still has a way to go before any 
actual shortages crop up (barring 
a strike), the new trend is signifi- 
cant. As production pushes closer 
and closer to capacity levels, you 
may expect increased upward 
pressure on material prices. 

A glance at these two key series 
(see chart on right) points up 
some important new develop- 
ments in the production-capacity 
relationship. 


© The materials output curve, 
which represents steel, nonferrous 
metals, textiles, petroleum, ce- 
ment, and papers (among others) 
has jumped a resounding 37% 
from year ago levels. 


© The rise has pushed raw ma- 
terial production to record levels. 
It is now closer to the capacity 
line than at any time since late 
summer of 1957. 


© Growth of raw material ca- 
pacity in 1958 slowed down—re- 
flecting, in part, depressed condi- 
tions in most industries. Raw 
material capacity in January 1959 
was only 4.5% above the previous 
year—compared to a 5.5% an- 
nual gain in 1957. 


Expected to Continue 


The current output trend is ex- 
pected to continue at least through 
summer. And the reasons aren’t 
too hard to pinpoint: 

First and foremost is rising pro- 
duction needs. P. A.’s raw ma- 
terial requirements to fill produc- 
tion schedules have constantly 
been revised upwards in recent 
months. It’s basically a reflection 
of growing demand for consumers 
and capital goods. 

Restocking also is playing a 
substantial part in increased ma- 
terial buying. Many raw material 
stocks were reduced to rock bot- 
tom in the recession days of 
1958. Quick business recovery 
caught many firms flat-footed. 
Result: It has been necessary to 
rebuild stocks quickly to levels 
consistant with better 1959 busi- 
ness. 

Strike threats also have played 
a role. The upped demand stem- 
ming from the steel strike is well 
known. But threats of labor trou- 
ble in copper and aluminum also 
will continue to play a role in 
raising metal demand. 


Narrowing the Gap 


A look at some of the indi- 
vidual products can perhaps best 
reveal the narrowing of the pro- 
duction-capacity gap. 

Steel presents the most startling 
change of all. Last week opera- 
tions ran close to 95% of ca- 
pacity. A year ago they were only 
around 60%. 

When you realize 1958 ca- 
pacity was 7 million tons smaller 
than current levels, the figure be- 
comes even more impressive. 

If inventory reports are to be 
believed, most of the additional 
purchases are going directly into 
production. The implication is 
clear: Business recovery would 
warrant close to current levels of 
buying—even if no strike loomed. 

Aluminum figures also are re- 
vealing. Recent activation of long- 
idle potlines have brought the in- 
dustry rate te dver 87% of ca- 
pacity. Last July it was only 70% 
of a smaller capacity. 

Some firms actually have hit 
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capacity. Just last week, for ex- 
ample, Reynolds Metal Co. an- 
nounced it was boosting produc- 
tion to 100% of rated annual 
capacity. The two other giants 
of the industry are operating at 
somewhat lower rates (Aluminum 
Co. of America—83% and 
Kaiser—86% ). 

The trek towards capacity is 
by no means limited to metals. 
Improvement has been substan- 
tial in soft goods items too. 

Look at paper. Operating rate 
in this key industry is currently 
estimated at 93%. A year ago 


the paper figure was only 85%. 

Though the paper rise is less 
spectacular than noted in metals, 
it nevertheless is just as signifi- 
cant. Paper is basically anti- 
cyclical, and therefore tends to 
fluctuate much less widely than 
its metal companions. 

Portland cement — reflecting 
booming construction and high- 
way activity—also shows sub- 
stantial progress toward capacity 
operations. Latest available fig- 
ures shows production at 88% of 
capacity. A year ago the com- 
parable figure was 79%. 
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NEW “ELASTEX” PLASTICIZERS 36-R and 37-R in vinyl! auto interiors will not cause windshield fog 
on hot days. Conventional plasticizers migrate to cloud windshield—demonstrated by model at left. 


Now...longer life expectancy for vinyls 


Two new polymeric plasticizers overcome the old limitations on vinyl durability, perma- 
nence, and heat resistance —without the processing and handling problems of early 
polymeric types. It can be ordered by reliable express tank-truck delivery that makes 
smaller inventories possible 


ELASTEX® Plasticizers 36-R and 37-R, two new poly- 
meric plasticizers for use as primary agents or in blends 
with monomeric types, now make possible improvements 
in a broad range of end-product propert:cs—longer life, 
reduced shrinkage, lower volatility, less migration (in 
vinyl tile), greater resistance to heat and solvents. 
“ELASTEX” 37-R Plasticizer is a high molecular 
weight material designed for vinyl compounding. It en- 
ables vinyl products to withstand high temperatures and 
remain practically unaffected by kerosene, oil and soapy 
water. Suggested applications: cable jackets, paper coat- 
ings, appliance gaskets, high-grade upholstery sheeting. 


PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


“ELASTEX” 36-R Plasticizer is of medium molecular 
weight, developed for more general use. Combined with 
monomeric types, it makes an easy-to-process compound 
of high durability. Recommended for upholstery sheeting, 
coated fabric, wall covering, electrical tape and window 
channeling. 

You can order express delivery of these new plasticizers 
in our modern, stainless-steel tank trucks. This depend- 
able, next-day service helps you cut costs because it means 
you can carry smaller inventories with confidence. Just 
call the Allied Chemical office nearest your plant. 
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40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Look for a further worsening in relations between President 
Eisenhower and Congress in the closing weeks of this year’s 
congressional session. 

Democrats are restless and divided on their course of action. 
The year has seen practically all of their ambitious plans side- 
tracked. 

Eisenhower has clearly emerged top dog in the contest with 
Democrats. They are having the frustrating experience of seeing 
the power of their great majorities in Congress reduced almost 
solely to embarrassing Eisenhower political nominations. 

With business continuing to boom, Democrats have little hope 
to salvaging any of their programs except for drastically reduced 
housing and airport aids—if that. 

Only two other items of any significance remain to deal with: 
a civil rights bill, which will only split the party further, and 
Eisenhower’s requests for an increase in the debt ceiling and a 
hike in interest rates on long-term government bonds. Congress 
undoubtedly will go along with the Rr-sident on the latter issues. 

« . J 


Eisenhower also is keeping Democrats off balance on the 
budget issue. Better business is bringing in greater tax receipts. 

The Treasury now estimates that revenues next fiscal year will 
be up $600 million. But unofficially, money managers are pre- 
dicting revenues will rise $2 to $3 billion. 

This will give Eisenhower a more than comfortable surplus 
bulge in the budget. But a balanced budget in the new fiscal 
year still hinges on Democrats voting increases in postal rates 
and gas taxes. 

If they don’t, Eisenhower will be able to pin the blame on 
them for another year of deficit financing. 

* . * 


Teamster boss James Hoffa and the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee will only go through the motions again next week. 

The committee is staging a three-week finale with Hoffa as 
the main attraction before ringing down the curtain for good on 
their investigations. 

Committee officials say they plan no sensational exposures to 
spring on Hoffa. They’ll concentrate on showing that he has not 
taken any steps to clean up the Teamsters since taking the reins. 

But this will be only for the record. Fact is, Hoffa is now in 
a stronger position than ever with his union and there’s no chance 
of the committee being able to dethrone him. 

Hoffa was handed a setback last week by a federal appeals 
court in Washington, however. The court upheld the power of 
the union’s monitors to force Hoffa to accept their rulings. The 
monitors have been awaiting the decision before going ahead 
with clean-up demands. 

© * e 


Unemployment dipped down below the “danger point” in 
May. For the first time in 18 months, unemployment fell below 
a seasonally adjusted rate of 5%. It dropped to 4.9%. 

According to the Labor Department projections, this prac- 
tically assures that unemployment won’t get back to 4 million 
—even during the winter months of peak unemployment—for the 
rest of this year and next. 

Unemployment dropped 238,000 in May to total less than 
3.4 million. Employment hit a record high of 66 million. Espe- 
cially significant was the 106,000 pickup in manufacturing indus- 
tries, all but 1,000 of this in durable goods employment. 

Average weekly factory wages also hit a new peak—$98 
weekly for durable workers; $80 for nondurable employees. 


Weekly Production Records 
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1959 1959 1958 


96.4 92.9 60.7 
89.9 89.9 50.0 
104.0 100.0 76.0 
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Overtime Hour Index 
Continues Rise in All 
Except One Category 


New York—Overtime as meas- 
ured by PURCHASING WEEK’s in- 
dex of overtime hours continues 
its upward climb. The fact that 
the month-to-month gain in May 
came exclusively in the soft goods 
segment of the economy is fur- 
ther proof that the current boom 
is based on a solid and diversified 
foundation. 

Just how far we have come 
from last spring can be seen in 
the year-to-year gains of the ma- 
jor segments of manufacturing. 
For hard goods it was a resound- 
ing 80%. Soft goods wasn’t far 
behind either, racking up a 
healthy 37% increase. 

The detailed breakdown of 
industry groups for April (table 
at right) shows that every area 
except tobacco was employing 
workers on overtime at a rate 
significantly above the 1958 level. 
Biggest gainer over the year-ago 
level was rubber products, 183%. 
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1956 = 100 


Hard Goods 


Latest Month Year 
Ago 


69.0 
99.9 
92.9 
88.9 


Ordinance & Accessories .... 


Stone, Clay & Glass 
Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metal Products. . 
Non Electrical Machinery .. 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment. . 
Instruments 


Soft Goods 


Pp 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals 
Petroleum & Coal Products. . 


% Yrly 
Ago Change 
65.5 
66.7 
46.4 


61.1 
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+ 
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* Latest month is April 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Formaldehyde, 37% grade, Reichhold Chemical, Ib... 


Citronella Oil, Formosan, lb 
Orange Oil, Floridian, lb 
Cottonseed Oil, Valley, Ib 


Phosphatic Fertilizer Sol., Monsanto, (July 1), ton... 


Price 


$3.75 


Reason 


Transp. cost 
Demand boost 


Upped prod. cost 


REDUCTIONS 
Marine Diesel Fuel, hvy., Esso Exp., East Seabd., bbl.. 
Direct Dye, violet, BN, lb 
Orange, NST, lb 
Violet, 2R, lb 
Nutmeg Oil, Ib 
Basic Dye, brilliant red, 4G, lb 
Blue, 2G, Ib 
Vat Dye, jade green, double paste, lb 
Super D, double powder, Ib 
Geranium Bourbon Oil, Ib 
Cardamom Oil, lb 
Spearmint Oil, lb 
Vetiver Bourbon Oil, lb 
Heating Oil, No. 2, Esso Stand. Oil, Manhattan, gal.. 
Green Fir Lumber, 2x4’s, Northwest mills, mftbm... 
Unsanded Plywood, %-in., Northwest mills, mftbm... 
Fuel Oil, No. 5, Esso Standard, Charleston, S. C., bbl.. 
Gasoline, Mobile Oil, dealer tnkwgns., 
SE eee endian oe eGeewabeass sarees eves 
Albany, Buffalo, gal 
Binghamton, Syracuse, gal 
Mercury, 76-lb. flask 


Latest 
Week 


2,681 
126,298 
27,605 
8,280 
12,847 
7,141 
29,415 
85.6 
154,133 
140,874 
93.1 
253,025 
1,405 
13,023 
522.8 


Week 
Ago 
2,653* 
117,372* 
25,359* 
7,888 
12,372 
6,663 
28,501 
81.5 
167,868 
158,599 
96.5* 
263,811 
1,402* 
12,761 
315.7 


Year 
Ago 
1,728 
73,696 
16,191 
7,690 
12,251 
6,775 
27,263 
83.7 
114,444 
132,765 
85.7 
212,551 
1,212 
11,681 
505.5 


. Economies 
. Economies 


Steel ingot, thous tons ; : 
g. Economies 


Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 

Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 

Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 

Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 

Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 

Lumber, thous of board ft 

Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 

Electric power, million kilowatt hours 

Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 
*Revised 


. Economies 
. Economies 
. Economies 
. Economies 


Crop expectation 


Output boost 


164 
$243.00 
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To help give you MORE than a motor 


How Century Electric ships motors 
to save you handling costs 


Receiving motor shipments in the easiest form for 
production line use can cut handling costs. If your 
operation works best with each motor shipped indi- 
vidually, Century Electric will send them that way. 
But, if you need motors in large lots, pallet shipments 
may help you. Here’s how Century Electric motor 
pallet packing saves you money, time and handling. 


Faster handling —Pallet shipments can be quick- 
ly unloaded—one man with a fork lift truck can 
unload a freight car in an hour. Unit loads can be 
retained in one form right up to the assembly line. 
Up to 80 small motors can be shipped in one pallet. 


Simpler warehousing— Pallets are easy to stack, 
handle and count in a warehouse. It’s simple to check 
inventory and plan for floor load and warehouse 
capacity. 


Improves production—One tray of motors can 
be used at a time. Motors can be moved right to 


point of use and production workers don’t have to 
lose valuable time handling materials. Disposable 
cartons are easily cleared away to make rcom for 
more materials. 


Greater safety—Fewer injuries to workers and 
less damage to materials have resulted from the use 
of Century Electric pallet shipments. Production 
bottlenecks are minimized by the efficient flow of 
materials. 


So whatever your shipping needs, Century Electric 
can supply the answer. This is just one more reason 
why you get more than a motor with Century 
Electric. For more information, contact your local 
Century Electric Sales Office or Authorized Dis- 
tributor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Growing Depreciation Allowances 
Freeing Cash for Re-Investment 


New York—Growing depreci- 
ation allowances soon will be 
providing management with a 
record flow of tax-free cash—a 
money source which tradition- 
ally has been associated with re- 
investment in plant and equip- 
ment. Thus P.A.’s soon may be 
raising their sights on plans for 
machinery and equipment pur- 
chases. 

This optimistic outlook comes 
from a McGraw-Hill survey 
which delves into depreciation 
prospects of business firms. 

The report, conducted in con- 
junction with McGraw-Hill’s an- 
nual Survey of Business Plans 
(see P.W., Apr. 20, °59, p. 1), 
revealed these facts: 

@ The flow of funds stemming 
from depreciation allowances will 
be so large in some industries 
that it could support substantial 
increases in present plans for 
capital equipment purchases. 

-@ The cash flow from deprecia- 
tion for all industries will cover 
two-thirds of the capital expendi- 
tures now in prospect for 1959. 
By 1962 the proportion will grow 
close to 80%. 

@ Depreciation will cover a 
higher percentage of capital ex- 
penditures in the years 1959-62 
than at any time since the end of 
World War II. 

@In manufacturing industries, 
the expected flow of cash from 
depreciation is well in excess of 
plans for modernization and re- 
placement. 

@ The expected cash flow from 
depreciation over the four years 
1959-62 is as large as the amount 
estimated—in the special Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey conducted last 
summer—as the total cost of re- 
placing all productive facilities 
considered obsolete at that time. 


Depreciation, Capital Spending 


There has long been a close 
relationship between depreciation 
and capital spending, although 
accountants and economists dis- 
pute with remarkable fervor just 
what the relationship is—or 
should be. 

As a rough proposition, how- 
ever, depreciation is generally re- 
garded as a primary source of 
funds for plant and equipment 
expenditures. In an earlier Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey (1953) about 
85% of the manufacturing com- 
panies said they had a policy of 
spending all their depreciation 
allowance for plant and equip- 
ment and expected to continue 
that policy. 

Moreover, depreciation is a 
source for capital spending that 
has been growing steadily in the 
years since World War II. Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, depreciation allowances 
of corporations increased from 
$5.2 billion in 1947 to $19.7 bil- 
lion in 1957. 

Depreciation amounted to less 
than 30% as much as corporate 
plant and equipment outlays in 
1947, but the proportion was 
60% in 1957. 

There are two main reasons 
for this increase in depreciation 
allowances: 

1. Depreciation in 1947 was 
charged mostly against plants 
and equipment installed before 
the war, and was carried on the 
books at prewar prices. Depreci- 
ation allowances in recent years 


6 


reflect the huge investment in 
new plants and equipment during 
the postwar years, all of which is 
valued at higher postwar prices. 
2. A_ special provision for 
amortization of defense-related 
facilities, adopted during the Ko- 
rean War, and a _ permanent 
change in the tax law in 1954 
has enabled business to deduct 
depreciation at faster rates than 
were allowed previously. 

The new McGraw-Hill survey 
makes it clear that depreciation 


will continue to supply a greater 
proportion of the funds needed 
for new plants and equipment for 
at least the next four years (see 
chart at right). 

The steadily rising bars on the 
chart indicate greater and greater 
percentages of capital equipment 
which could be financed through 
depreciation reserves. 

Compare these depreciation 
figures with other data brought 
out in recent McGraw-Hill spend- 
ing surveys, and you come up 
with some interesting implica- 
tions. 

1. Depreciation and Moderni- 
zation Plans—Manufacturing 
companies recently said they 
planned to spend 65% of their 


Percent 


Depreciation* 


As a Per Cent of Capital Spending 


eens oe oe es ete 
eas _ ie 
ee Pers es ae 
1959 1960 1961 


*McGraw-Hill Estimates 


corrosion resistance 


Bulletin 1424B. 


Amchem Alodine — for improved 


bonding of aluminum. Write for 


6 of the best 
in finishing chemicals 
for the metalworking industry ! 


and paint 


Bulletin 1380A. 


Amchem Granodine—protects iron 
and steel from corrosion, firmly 
bonds paint finishes. Write for 


Amchem Granodraw—improves 
drawing and cold forming of steel 
and stainless steel. Write for 
Bulletin 1437. 


Amchem Rodine—pickling acid in- 
hibitors reduce acid consumption, 
save steel. Write for Bulletin 1381A. 


Bulletin 1448. 


Amchem Cuprodine—produces 
bright, adherent copper coatings 
on carbon and stainless. Write for 


Amchem Lithoform—promotes ex- 
cellent paint bonding of galva- 
nized iron, zinc and cadmium. 
Bulletin 1447. 


Amchem produces a complete line of finishing chemicals to prepare, protect 


and beautify your products. Write for complete guide contained in Bulletin 


1413B. Address Ambler 36, Pa. 


<@@- AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER 36, PA. 
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Detroit, Mich. * St. Joseph, Mo. « Niles, Calif. * Windsor, Ont. « Amchem, Alodine, Granodine, 
Granodraw, Rodine, Lithoform and Cuprodine are all registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 
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sn ‘ 
total capital outlays—or about If Depreciation Allowances Were Increased... 
$24.5 billion—on modernization 


and replacement during the four Corporate Cash Flow—1955-60 


years 1959-62. Over the same 9 
period they expect to have depre- 1955 1956 1957 1959 


ciation deductions totalling $35.3 | cash flow: Depreciation $16 $18 $20 $23 
Retained earnings 1] 10 9 12 


billion. So all such plans could 
easily be paid for out of depre- i a : 45% 
Ciation reserves. oul 
. 2. Depreciation and Obsolete Total ” ” ” a 42 
acilities—In a special surv 
conducted last slew, the Mc. Requirements: Capital Spending 24 33 ae 2 
Graw-Hill Department of Eco- Inventories 7 2 
nomics reported that it would pe 
cost $33.3 billion to replace all Total 31 35 
facilities that manufacturing com- 
panies considered obsolete at that Borrowing required (—) or 
time. For all business, the total]  gdditions to cash (++) 7 on 
cost of replacing obsolete facili- Sopetage Stl so tole Ree 108s Sepa 
ties was estimated at $95 billion. 

New depreciation estimates top 
these replacement costs. Manu- 
facturing companies over the 
years 1959-62, for example, look 
for a depreciation total of more 
than $35 billion—compared to 
the $33.3 billion replacement 
estimate. For all business the 
figure in more than $98 billion— 
compared to the replacement fig- 
ure of $95 billion. 

Thus, the flow of depreciation 
during the next four years would 
be enough, in the aggregate, to 
replace all the facilities consid- 
ered obsolete in 1958. 

3. Depreciation and _ Total 
Capital Spending—Expected de- 
preciation would cover most, but 
not all, of the capital expenditures 
now planned for 1959-62 both in 
manufacturing and in business as 
a whole. 

In some individual industries, 
depreciation is even greater than 
present plans for new plant and 
equipment expenditures. 

4. Depreciation and Cash Flow 
—wWith higher profits the total of 
retained earnings and deprecia- 
tion may well be enough to cover 
cash needs for both capital spend- 
ing and higher inventories. 

The McGraw-Hill Department 
of Economics estimates of cor- 
porate cash flow in 1959-60 
(along with the actual results for 
the 1955-57 period) are shown in sal 
the table above right. ind 

These figures would indicate 


that financing may be somewhat e e — a cf 
less of a problem in the future. | « | i 3 2 
¥ es 
Effects of Fast Writeoffs J } é & 
In view of the heavy flow of e s - = 


depreciation anticipated for the 
coming four years, another ques- 


tion concerning _ depreciation Reserved Air Freight—United Air Lines 


asked in the survey brought some 
surprises. Companies were asked regular-rate ‘‘extra” guarantees you space 
what their policy would be “if 


iati allow: ‘ it- ‘ sa ; ; , ar 
et yey ae enc Ps om United Air Lines can guarantee the air freight space you need! United Mainliners and 


tially increased over the next few Cargoliners take off more than 900 times a day, and every one of them is a cargo carrier. 
oy OP half of all companies The “right” flight at the right time for your shipment — another reason why so many 


responding said they would spend shippers use Reserved Air Freight on a regular basis! Phone United Air Lines today. 
more on plants and equipment. 


~ 1 = above —_ AND MORE “EXTRAS” FREE BOOKLET 
ry at ig <p. onl R : Tells how United Air Lines saves 
pect of the answers to this ques- Radar on every Mainliner® helps Door-to-door pickup and delivery walate tldnem ancien, aoe 
tion was that in some industries insure more on-time deliveries, a makes United an extension of your better service. How about you? 

iati i i i shippi : i Sales Divi- 
where the depreciation flow will smoother ride ne fragile cargo. own beep entnigpnen Just write to Corse Seles Divi 
exceed-or fall only lightly short The only centralized cargo control Service to 82 cities, 2000 commu- Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
of—present spending plans, more checks your shipment every mile _ nities, puts most markets only 
than 50% of the companies said and minute of the way. hours from your production line. Be 

x, 


increased depreciation allowances 
would cause them to spend more. 

It indicates that present depre- 
ciation deductions still fall short 
of the amounts many companies 1 eo ig | aoe 
consider necessary to finance she ee < spllipatn = a ~ AIR LINES 
modernization and expansion. ; | = : . 

It also suggests a closer look , ! /@ 
at the individual figures that make 
up the depreciation flow and YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP UNITED AIR LINES 
spending plans from company to 
company and from industry to 
industry, and the prospect of ris- 
ing costs of capital goods, have 
some companies worried. 
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Roebling Tire Bead Wire: 
Packaged for Maximum Benefit 


The problems eliminated by this unique reel-less 
core packaging system are manifold. Loads are 
palletized two cores per pallet and may be stacked 
two or three high. This, plus the fact that you need 
not accumulate empty reels, means storage space 
requirements are cut to less than half. You do away 
with all freight and handling costs on reels, the 
bother and expense of “bookkeeping” returnable 
reels, and the freezing of money in reel deposits. 


This is typical of Roebling’s advanced packag- 
ing methods—that make handling Roebling high- 
quality wire so much easier. For details on this 
efficient Roebling Tire Bead Wire packaging 
method, or information on other types of 
Roebling wire, write Wire and Cold Rolled Steel 
Products Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons Cor- 
poration, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 

Roebling ... Your Product is Better for it 


ROE EE Litnigc 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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Canadian P.A.’s Stage 34th Purc 


eo” 


(Continued from page 1) 
competitive basis. He described the wise 
buyer as the one who purchases just the 
things he finds most economic from a 
range of suppliers and resists pressures to 
buy a larger range from one supplier. 

“This is exactly similar to buying inter- 
nationally,” Huebner declared. “A buyer 
spreads requirements over a_ greater 
range of suppliers, but at the same time 
gets a wider range of ability.” 

The ability of purchasing to make a 
“most valuable contribution to inter- 
national understanding” also was empha- 
sized at the Canadian meeting. Huebner 
expressed the hope that “it will not be 
very long” before purchasing groups in 
England, Canada, the United States, and 
other English-speaking nations will form 
a federation to achieve common goals. 

The convention participants appeared 
to be intrigued with Huebner’s tips on 
how to deal with salesmen at the inter- 
national level. 

“Salesmen of some countries in Europe 


LOOKING for the 
RIGHT CUTTER 
for those IMPOSSIBLE 
METAL jaime 
CUTTING 


” Here's the Curtain-Raiser 
fo a Quick Solution! 


There’s a HAND or HYDRAULIC powered 
PORTER CUTTER to answer your 
toughest metal-cutting pee — over 
100 different cutters, all designed to save 
you time, labor, and money! Make short 
work of cutting: 


¢ Bolts « Rods + Screws ¢ Rivets » Wire 
¢ Chain ¢ Steel ay * Soft, 
Medium & Hard Metals Many Others 


CUT LABOR COSTS 
UP TO 97% 


The famous PORTER CENTER-CUT 
CUTTER .. . our most popular tool . . . is 
the leading all-around cutter for industrial 
use! For Free Cutting of Soft and Medium 
Hard Metals upto 34”. Available in 6 sizes. 


--. and for “PRODUCTION” CUTTING 


The PORTER WORK- 

STATION CUTTER can 

increase one man’s output 

up to 300% in continuous 
volume cutting! In 3 sizes — up to 14” 
capacity! 


ALSO ... for those RUGGED JOBS! 


The PORTER HEAVY DUTY : 
CUTTER cuts almost anything , & 
in metal up to %” diameter — 

thanks to its heat-treated, 
hard-tempered center-cut jaws! 

Comes in 3 sizes. 


Contact your Indus- 
trial Distributor . . . 
or write for your free 
catalog with illus- 
trated, detailed de-| and 
scriptions of the ver- 
satile PORTER line! 


H. K. PORTER, inc. 
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hasing Conference 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY delighted Canadian P.A.’s at Banff convention. C. L. Chapman, 
the general chairman, second from right, points out beauty spots to Charles Huebner, 
British Purchasing Officers Association, Keith MacDonald, president of the host group 
at Calgary, and Sir Toby Low, of London, a British Board of Trade spokesman. 


tend to bully but, as long as you take a 
strong line in return, the bully soon 
turns,” he advised. “When dealing with 
some Latin American countries, it is 
necessary to be very precise and leave no 
doubt as to what you require. With 
Americans, you must learn how to resist 
their high pressure methods.” 

The Canadian conference also stressed 
efforts to raise the professional status of 
industrial purchasing. 

J. E. Orrange, purchasing agent for 
Straits Towing, Ltd., at Vancouver, held 
up British standards for purchasing agents 
as a goal to be sought by Canada. The 
British association, Huebner agreed, has 
made substantial 
War II “in putting buying on a strong 
professional footing.” 

Huebner said that by next October the 
British association will increase from 35 
to 38 the age of admission to member- 
ship—below which applicants, to be 
elected, must have the association’s ex- 
amination diploma. He added that the 
association hopes it will be able to insist 
within a few years that all applicants 
“qualify themselves through education as 
well as by experience.” 

William A. Small, of Toronto, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
association, also touched on the interna- 


Calgary P.A.’s Go All-Out 


Banff, Alta.—The Banff convention 
was the first time the Canadian group 
met west of Winnipeg, and the regis- 
tration of more than 825 compared 
favorably with conventions normally 
held in Montreal or Toronto. P.A.’s of 
nearby Calgary went all out as hosts, 
garbing themselves in cowboy hats and 
Western outfits. They staged a West- 
ern barbecue the night before the 
convention formally opened. 

Canadian purchasing agents have 
met in Detroit in the past, but not as 
the Canadian Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. The C.A.P.A, was or- 
ganized since the Council of Canadian 
P.A. Associations last met in Detroit 
in 1953. 


tional theme in his report. He predicted 
that the next decade would see such a 
rise in international trade that Canadian 
P.A.’s would become as familiar with 
other currencies of the world as they now 
are with the American dollar. 

Sir Toby Low, of London, speaking for 
the British Board of Trade, urged Ca- 
nadians to increase their purchases of 
British goods, “so that we can afford to 
buy more from Canada.” The United 
States is increasing its imports of British 
goods at a greater rate than Canada, its 
British purchases for the first four month; 
of this year increasing 38% over a year 
ago while Canadian purchases increased 
only 8%, Sir Toby declared. 

The British executive bewailed the fact 
that Canada buys “seven or eight times 


strides since World, 


as much” from the United States as it 
does from Great Britain. He admitted 
that “earlier delivery may have seemed 


more likely from U. S. suppliers” in the 
past but contended that “faster aircraft 
and better sea routes, including the new 
St.-Eawrence Seaway, have brought Brit- 
ish factories just as close in time as many 
U. S. factories to many of you, and maybe 
the freight cost is lower in some cases.” 

Talks concerned with raising the stand- 
ards of purchasing were given by C. War- 
ner McVicar, of Pittsburgh, Pa., director 
of purchasing and traffic for the Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., and William J. Jefferson, 
of Welland, Ont., general purchasing 
agent of Reliance Electric & Engineering 
(Canada) Ltd. 

McVicar endorsed the purchasing man- 
ual as One way to make an “imprint” on 
management. 

Jefferson characterized the purchaser 
as the “career diplomat” of the business 
world. 

Hector D. Wright, of the E. B. Eddy 
Co., Hull, P. Q., was installed as presi- 
dent of the association to succeed Geofrey 
L. Haszard, of the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Alfred 
R. Oliver, of the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont., became vice president. 


Faster From Foster’ 


PIPE from one of the 


world’s largest warehouse stocks 


Whether it’s a routine order, or an emergency 
demand for unusual or hard-to-get sizes, de- 
pend on delivery “Faster from Foster,” when 
and where you need it. L. B. Foster Company’s 
six nationwide warehouses stock every kind of 
pipe. Tested and Structural Steel Pipe 4%” 
thru 48”, Stainless, Seamless Alloy and Pres- 
sure Pipe, Aluminum, Wrought Iron and PVC 
Pipe in all sizes, walls and specifications. 


Take advantage of savings in time and money 
with “single-source” buying. One call to Foster 
delivers all your pipe requirements, including 
valves, fittings and flanges. Write, wire or 
phone the Foster office nearest you. 
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Be the Pro Management Turns To 


\ ) HILE hacking around the golf course the othez day, it was surprising 

to hear a low handicap golfer complain that early in the season his 
game had gone to pot. To a duffer, of course, his complaint seemed silly. 
He had been shooting in the low 80’s and suddenly his scores “soared” to the 
high 80’s and low 90’s. 

However, when we reached the 19th hole and found he had a 76, we began 
to wonder what all the yakking was about. He told us: 

“When I started to play golf many years ago, I took no lessons. I deter- 
mined I'd play and play well. I practiced every opportunity I had. Grad- 
ually, | got so | could break 100. I had a lot of opportunities to play in those 
days and it wasn’t too long before I was breaking 90 occasionally. I was still 
young and had good coordination. I had stamina, too; playing 36 holes was 
fun. My average score went down into the low 80’s and stayed there. 

“Then came this year. I just couldn’t seem to do any one thing right. 
Finally, in desperation I went and took lessons. Boy, I wish I had done that 
earlier. I’d have eliminated many a disappointment on the course. You just 
can’t escape the fact that if you need help you go to a pro.” 

Obviously, “the complaining golfer” was talking only about golf but I 
couldn’t help but think of his philosophy in connection with purchasing. 

Over-all economic conditions sometimes present a confusing picture. 
Occasionally a top management man will “buy” the idea of individual depart- 
ments doing their own purchasing. Such a move, unfortunately, does not 
always show up immediately as being a bad one. In such cases, it even has 
been true that a company’s profit picture remained good. Just as in the case 
of the golfer, whose score reached a point and stayed there, profits were 
good but did not get better, they stayed there. And we all know—although 
sometimes we try to dispute it—that to stand still is, in reality, going back- 
wards. 

Purchasing is a profit making function. Anyone can prove it mathemati- 
cally. Just take a modest 2% saving in your total purchases and think of the 
dollar sales that would be necessary to add this dollar figure to the profit 
picture. For example, if purchases total $5 million annually and you effect a 
2% saving, you’ve added $100,000 to the profit column. Ask your sales 
manager how much additional business he would have to do to add $100,000 
to profits. 

To the purchasing man, though, a 2% saving is not cut of the question. It 
can be done; it is being done. But it is not being done in those companies 
where the purchasing function has been scattered to the winds. The profit 
picture may appear to be unaffected in such cases but it is just a matter of 
time until management turns to the “pro” for advice. 

Just as in the case of the pro golfer, you have to be able to analyze and 
diagnose what is wrong with the individual purchasing picture. If your man- 
agement right now seems to be coasting or throwing road blocks in purchas- 
ing’s path, don’t spend your time griping. Determine what is wrong and if 
you do not have an opportunity right now to present a well thought out plan— 
one clear of self aggrandizement—then be prepared when your top manage- 
ment turns to you, a pro in the field of purchasing and profit making. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


How Much to Reinvest? 


New York, N. Y. 
I have a problem which maybe some 
of your readers could help me solve. 
We are a moderate size growing 
manufacturer of electrical lighting 
products and we are interested in ex- 
panding our lines as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
My problem is, “How much should 
a company of our size reinvest each 
month for new items?” 
Any advice your readers can give 
us will be greatly appreciated. 
Emilio Mercado, Jr. 
Purchasing Agent 
Rab Electric Mfg. Co., Inc. 


@What are your suggestions? 
Please send us a carbon of your 
letter to Mr. Mercado (605 East 
132nd St., New York 54, N. Y.). 


Editorial Creates Debate 


New York, N. Y. 

Your April 13 editorial (“P.A.’s 
Know What Competition Is,” p. 10) 
has created quite enthusiastic debate 
on the merits of the proper place in 
management for the control of inven- 
tory. 

Where may I reach the American 
Production & Inventory Control So- 
ciety, Inc.? 

M. H. Mathewson 
Supervisor of Stores 
General Chemical Division 
Allied Chemical Corp. 


@ Write to Donald Burkhart, Jr., 
American Production & Inventory 
Control Society, Inc., P, O. Box 13, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


‘Reader Xchange’ Scores 


Detroit, Mich. 

Thank you for the fine write up in 

your “Reader Xchange” feature re- 

garding our “Post-Pac Pocket Label” 

(Pocket Label Saves on Typing, Post- 
age,” May 25 ’59, p. 36). 

H. R. Schramm 

Purchasing Agent 

R. L. Polk & Co. 


@ We are always interested in ma- 
terial for our “Reader Xchange” 
feature (see p. 22). If you, too, 
have some innovation, method, 
form or practice which has proved 
helpful and would interest other 
P.A.’s, we would like to hear about 
it. 


New Price Change Format 


Corning, N. Y. 

Of late, price changes have come into 
my Office like a flood tide and have 
created a tremendous waste of time as 
well as ruining what remains of a gentle 
disposition. 

As a buyer, I must normally drag 
out of the files the old price schedules 
for comparison. The normal price 
change states only the price and effec- 
tive date. 

Suppliers using applied psychology 
should, if prices must go up, use the at- 
tached format to cushion the blow: 


Price Schedule 


e ee 

Acetic Acid 
Bulk Granular 
Technical $102.50 $102.50 

(or words 

“no change”’) 

Vorate “A” 65.00 70.00 
Vorate “B” 53.00 51.50 


© Effective until 12/31/58. 
e@ @ Effective on and after 1/1/59. 
R. L. Bisset 
Buyer 
Corning Glass Works 


Reprints Are Available 


Alton, Ill. 

We have a copy of your reprint 

“Rising Demand Plus Wage Hike Will 

Push Up Aluminum Price” (March 30 

59, p. 20). Do you have any addi- 
tional copies of this, say 35 to 40? 

John L. Kammermeyer 

Sales Manager 

Federated Metals Division 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Gallipolis Ferry, W. Va. 

Please send me an extra copy of 

the article “Plastics: How They Are 

Processed” and the table on “Kinds, 

Where to Use Them, What They Cost” 
(May 11 ’°59, pp. 30 and 31). 

H. O. Francis 

Manager 

Operations Services Department 

Celanese Corp. of America. 


@ Copies are still available. We 
also still have reprints available of 
the following articles: 


“Purchasing Manuals Have Many 
Values,” Part I, March 9, Part II, 
March 16 and Part III, March 23 
°59; 

“Write Letters That Bring the 
Results You Want,” Dec. 29 °58; 

“No Rise Seen in Prices for First 
Half of 1959,” Dec. 8 °58; 

“P.A.’s and Salesmen Meet at 
Purchasing Week Roundtable to 
Improve Buyer-Seller Relation- 
ships,” Nov, 10 58; 

“Copying Machines Will Repro- 
duce Written Matter Quickly and 
Cheaply,” Sept. 29 °58; 

“How Purchasing Men Can 
Keep Their Heaith,” Aug. 25 °58; 

“Transportation,” Part I, Truck- 
ing, July 28, Part II, Railroads, 
Aug. 4, Part HI, Air Freight, Aug. 
11 °58; 

“Salesmen’s Contest Pitch Is No 
Go With P.A.’s” June 23 °58; 

“Value Analysis Profitable Tool 
Only If All Profit, All Cooperate,” 
May 5 ’58; 

“The ‘Oper Door’ Policy,” Feb. 
10 and March 10 °58. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 


York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Should the purchasing agent insist that the 
suppliers he deals with use materials manv- 
factured by his company where applicable? 


Question asked by: E. M. Trump, Director of Purchasing 
Johnson & Johnson, Ltd., Montreal 


W. J. Flanagan 
Pacific Automation Products, Inc. 
Glendale, Calif. 


* a 
“Reciprocity is practiced to a greater St ra D D | n g S e rvi ce 


degree than probably admitted. It’s 
ethical providing all qualified suppliers 


are given an equal opportunity to com- ’ th | 
pete for basieles Where a leutiee or brings you e new Model 13 . 
buyer uses this relationship to enhance 
his position without the necessary fac- 
tors of competitiveness, this should not 
be condoned or tolerated. Nothing influ- 


pit nae Ft on ttle A The first portable semi-automatic round steel 


L. E. Davis 


Pitman-Moote Co., Indianapotis i "4 strapping machine... completely air-powered 


“George Aljian’s ‘Purchasing Hand- 
book’ defines the objectives of the pur- 
chasing function: 1. Cost reduction or 
profit making; 2. Control of finan- 
cial commitments; 3. Control of nego- tis. . bY iss] 
tiations; 4. To provide information and we ‘ wey | takes the effort rH out of 


assistance in the specialized purchasing ae +: 78 Hy 


v 


field to management and other groups. 
If purchasing performs a sales function, 
the efficient judgment for which man- 
agement selected purchasing people 
would be limited. Emphatically no!” 


A. S. Trivison 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


“Our distributors expect and do get 
most of our supply and standard prod- 
uct requirements. We are happy to be 
able to do this. However, we don’t in- 
sist that local or nearby suppliers of 
raw materials use our product. We have 
enjoyed such an enviable reputation in 
our industry that our products have been ‘ 
in great demand by our suppliers. In S 
my opinion reciprocity has been a con-| of your wrist, ‘ 
tributing factor in our success.” 


J. M. Berry 
Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


“A purchasing agent should be inter- 
ested in the greatest value and profit for 
his company. If his buying power can 
be used to promote the sales to his 
sources of supply of materials manufac- 
tured by his company, it would appear 
desirable. A practical weighing of the 
net advantage to his firm—profit from 
sales as against any increased cost or 
reduced value in buying—should be the : 
auntie - The machine uses 12- to 15-gauge 
E. F. McCaghy 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 
Fau Claire, Wis. 


“Insistence should be unnecessary, for 
what better sales ammunition can any 
salesman have than facts and figures as 
to what his company has bought or is 
buying from the buyer’s company. If a 
supplier is obtaining materials from com- 
petitive sources, the buyer has an obli- 
gation to his own firm to suggest that 
his company receive at least a portion, 
providing prices are competitive.” 


C. V. Doolittle 
Great Southern Trucking Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla. U. S. Steel Supply Division 


U. S. Steel Corporation, Dept. P.W. 
, ee 208 South LaSalle Street 

“Our company sells transportation , Chicago 4, Illinois 
services, used by nearly all suppliers in U. S. Steel Supply 
one way or the other. We believe, all 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

/ - - * | 
things being equal (rate-wise and serv- ; S Division of 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me a free copy of your Model 13 brochure describ- 
ing in detail this new Pneumatic Strapping Machine. 


NAME _ 


services whenever possible. 
not found it necessary to insist. We find 
most of them anxious to cooperate and 


COMPANY 


ice-wide) our suppliers vests Bae ’ ad United States Steel 


ADDRESS 


Se ee ee eS ee eS ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ed 


h the years some ver leasant Steel Service Centers and 
ees Bs Complete Steel Strapping Service Coast to Coast 


and reciprocally profitable contacts have USS Steel Strapping, formerly Gerrard Steel Strapping 
been made. 
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British Looking for More Trade with Egypt 
Despite Nassers Suspicion Since Suez Crisis 


Cairo—Britishers are returning here 
in a steady trickle in search of trade op- 
portunities. Pinning hopes of orders on 
the scope of Egypt’s industrial develop- 
ment program, they believe they can win 
back some markets captured by other 
European countries following Suez. 

But there are some pretty big snags io 
overcome. 

Nasser’s government still is highly sus- 
picious of the British attitude toward 
Egypt’s ambitions in this part of the 
world. That explains why the U.K. only 
has a technical mission in Cairo and 
chances of re-establishing full diplomatic 
relations still are very remote. 

Another hurdle is the fact that former 
British markets for consumer goods have 
almost disappeared in Egypt now that the 
Nasser regime is going ahead with estab- 
lishment of factories to supply the home 
market. That goes particularly for cotton. 

It’s hoped, however, that Britain will 


be able to sell Egypt a fair amount of 
capital equipment over the next few years. 
The difficulty will be how the Egyptians 
will pay for this. At present, with major 
development projects on the Suez Canal 
and at Aswan underway, and with cotton 
prices uncertain on world markets, the 
country’s foreign exchange position is 
critical. More and more the Egyptians 
are favoring barter deals—which are dis- 
liked by U. S. traders. 

Russia, despite Nasser’s nervous drive 
against the Communists in recent months, 
still cuts an important trade figure in 
Cairo. The Soviet bloc buys the greater 
part of Egypt’s exports, and substantial 
Soviet aid for development is to be forth- 
coming. 

But the Egyptians are learning some of 
the dangers implicit in trading with Red 
countries. Communist sales of Egyptian 
cotton at a discount have helped to spoil 
the market. 


{ 
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ERASING... 


la im your | 
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KLENZO-33 


WITH AND WITHOUT BRUSH 


Famous Klenzo quality in 
convenient wood-casing. 
Sharpens to ‘‘needle point”’ 
for ballpoint, typewriter and 
ink work, 


KLENZO 


WITH AND WITHOUT BRUSH 


The standard for erasing. 
Paper wrapped to permit 
quick, economical repointing. 


A Kenzo erases equally good 
wrapped in paper or cased in wood. 


AT BETTER STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


Send 10c for twin samples naming this 
publication. 


laisdell 


PENCIL COMPANY 


BETHAYRES, PA. 


Tinned sheet steel, available 
up to 22 gage, has the strength of 
steel, and good formability in addi- 
tion. The coating also serves as an 
excellent paint base and doesn’t re- 
quire a primer coat. For these reasons 
it is widely used in the automotive 
industry for air cleaners, oil filters, 
covers, vents and hot-air ducts. 


Modern pewter is nontarnishing 
and nontoxic, contains no lead, and 
does not darken or lose its surface 
finish. It contains 93% tin, 6% anti- 
mony, and 1% copper. Surface fin- 
ish ranges from a bright, high polish 
to a subdued satin texture. It can be 
cleaned with soap and water. Frequent 
polishing is not necessary. 
De-icing problem? Perhaps 
this is the answer. Years ago a trans- 
parent electroconductive coating, con- 
taining tin, was developed for aircraft. 
The thin tin-oxide film is applied to 
glass. A low current passing through 
the coating generates sufficient heat to 
de-ice the glass, now standard equip- 
ment on most commercial and mili- 
tary planes. 


Phosphor bronze, a tin-cop- 
per alloy containing up to 10% tin is 
used in over 30 different aircraft ap- 
plications. Typical uses are for bush- 
ings, bearings, springs, valves, contacts, 
thermostats and switches. 


Write today for more 
data on these items or 
for a free subscription to 
TIN NEWS—a monthly 
bulletin on tin supply, 
prices and new uses. 


The Malayan Tin Bureau 


Dept. 50F, 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 


Imperial Chemical Slashes 
Wrought Titanium Prices 
But Raises Terylene Tags 


London—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., has slashed its prices for 
wrought titanium by as much as 25%. 
The reductions are in line with the com- 
pany’s declared policy of reducing prices 
of the metal as quickly as possible. 

In the past four years, I.C.I. says, ti- 
tanium has become firmly established as 
a structural metal for aircraft and chemi- 
cal engineering in applications where its 
properties justify initial cost. But full 
commercial potential won’t be achieved 
until price of titanium becomes more di- 
rectly competitive with that of conven- 
tional materials, the company adds. 

Commercial purity sheet titanium, 8 
by 2 ft. by 20 gage, is reduced $3.64 to 
$11.90; rods, one in. diameter, $1.54 to 
$9.24, and extrusions, $2.10 to $14.70. 

Although reducing titanium prices, 
1.C.1. raised terylene prices for the first 
time in four years. This was in line with 
the current upward trend in British man- 
made fiber business. 

Price of terylene 100 denier yarn is 
up 5¢ to $1.63 a Ilb., 75 denier up 
10¢ to $1.69, and 50 denier up 7¢ 
to $1.75. Heaviest demand for the 
fiber in recent weeks has come from in- 
dustrial users, I.C.1. says. 


British Firm Buys 25% | 
Interest in U.S. Company 


London—A British engineering firm is 
buying a 25% interest in Foote Brothers 
Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago. Op- 
tions to take another 25% extend over 
next six years, David Brown Corp., says. 

Both companies will exchange tech- 
nical information, but it won’t be a one 
way traffic—“We too have a good deal to 
offer,” Brown said. 


2 Indian Firms Will Supply 
Ferromanganese Ore to U.S. 


New Delhi—Two Indian firms have 
entered into agreements with the Conti- 
nental Ore Corp., New York, for the sale 
of Indian ferromanganese ore. 

An agreement between Continental and 
Cambata Ferro-Manganese Private, Ltd., 
Bombay, calls for 30,000 tons of ore per 
year to Dec. 31, 1964. Khandelwal Ferro 
Alloys, Ltd., also of Bombay, will supply 
an annual 30,000 tons for 10 years. 

India and the VU. S. signed a barter 
agreement last March for the exchange 
of 450,000 tons of wheat, valued at $31.5 
million for manganese, ferromanganese, 
and other materials originating in India. 


Alberta Oil Tool Co. Starts 
Output of Precision Fittings 


Edmonton, Alta.—Alberta Oil Tool 
Co. has started production of the first 
domestic precision fittings in Canada. The 
British-backed firm intends to replace im- 
ported fittings with home-made lines. 

Equipped with electrically, hydrauli- 
cally, and air-operated machines, Alberta 
Oil will manufacture threaded A.P.I. 
gaged seamless nipples and swages. Ini- 
tial production will be on straight and 
swage seamless nipples with future out- 
put geared for additional types of fittings. 


‘Direct Smelting’ Steel Plant 
To Be Built in Varennes, Que. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s first “direct 
smelting” steel making plant will get its 
iron ore supply from a mine within sight 
of Parliament Hill here. 

Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will build and help finance the $12 mil- 
lion plant, to be located at Varennes, a 
Montreal suburb. Quebec South Shore 
Steel Corp. will operate the facilities. 


THIS 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 
MANUAL 
belongs 

in your 


file 


Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 


Distinctive 
as your own 
fingerprint. 


_ Amatter of 
< excellence. 


Purchasing Week 


New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 
Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications. Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 


Rust-Oleum Corporation @ 2590 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM. 
RUST! 


Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 
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Quality-the best economy of all 


Two oils...two lines...one clogged...one cleaned 


A Sunvis 700 oil and a regular oil were 
run through two equally clogged hydrau- 
lic. lines. The regular oil couldn’t remove 
the sludge. The Sunvis 700 oil cleaned its 
line thoroughly. That’s one job it’s made 
for...to clean out sludge deposits in 
hydraulic lines while it transmits power. 

With a Sunvis 700 oil—like every 
Sunoco oil—you enjoy the best economy 
of all: the economy of quality. A Sunvis 


700 oil lasts longer. The machinery it 
protects lasts longer. It prevents rust... 
ups output by reducing downtime. 


FREE Trouble-Shooting Chart will help 
you spot and cure common hydraulic sys- 
tem troubles. For your copy, write to: 


Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia 
3, Pa., Department I-12. 


“..an investment 
that makes 
all other 
investments 
worthwhile” 


JOHN COLLYER 
Chairman of the Board 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


“For much of our nation’s progress, technologically, economically and 
socially, we must look to the excellence of our institutions of learning, 
whose students of today will be the scientists, the managers, the states- 
men and the cultural and religious leaders of tomorrow. 

“Tt is the responsibility of the American people and American industry 
to provide the financial aid so urgently needed now by our colleges and 
universities. 

“Join this important crusade. Contribute today to the university or 
college of your choice. You will be making an investment that makes all 


other investments worthwhile.” 


If you want more information on the problems faced by higher education, write to: 


Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 6 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SING 
, ; eas ; ; ED 
Sponsored as a public service, in cooperation with the 

Council for Financial Aid to Education 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


P.A.s Guide to Buying 10-Key Keyboard Adding Machines 


Adding machines represent a basic piece of _ full-keyboard machines. Generally the full-key- tures: automatic printing of credit balances, sep- 
equipment for mechanizing office routines. They board machines will perform more functions. arate registers for making separate totals, carriage 
are used where computations involve addition and Also they let the operator check figures before for printing on forms. 
subtraction. As the table shows, practically all they are entered in the machine. On the other Once you have settled on the type machine best 
10-key keyboard adding machines present their hand, the 10-key machine is more adaptable to suited for the job consider these: durability, esti- 
answers on a paper tape. highspeed touch operation. mated life, value after depreciation, seller’s policy 

Besides 10-key adders, manufacturers offer Some of the machines listed have special fea- on trade-ins. 


Capacity | How 
Company sie How Powered i | Distributed 
is 


“addo-x inc.” 2341E (credit bal.) 10 Dealers, distributors 
300 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 44E | Electric 


Alma Office Machine Corp. Everest M 58 . Dealers 
34 E. 30 St., N. Y., N. Y. Everest Multa-rapid 
Everest Addenda Manual 


Bohn Duplicator Co. 10 (dial results) & Manual Beaters 
444 4th Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Burroughs Corp. J 289, J 219 Electric $209, $294 Branches, dealers 
Detroit 32, Mich. J 220 (credit bal.) | Electric $320 

J 215, J 216 (credit bal.) Electric $315, $350 

J 221, J 222 (credit bal.) Electric $326, $360 

J 217, J 218 (credit bal.) Electric $360, $394 

J 223, J 224 (credit bal.) Electric $370, $404 


Clary Corp. 145 Deluxe (credit bal.) | Electric $359.50 Branch, dealers 
408 Junipero St., San Gabriel, Calif. 147 Deluxe (credit bal.) Electric $329.50 
148 Standard Electric $229.50 


Comptometer Corp. Comptograph 220 (tape and dial results) Electric $410 Branches, dealers 

1735 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. Comptograph 2205S Electric $330 
Comptograph 220M (tape and dial results) Electric $440 
Comptograph 2T Duplex , Electric $520 
Comptograph 2TWS (Duplex-Shyttle) Electric $660 


7 | — 
Facit, Inc. H-9-S-5 | Manual $109.50 Dealers, sales offices in 

404 Fourth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. X-9-S-8, X-9-C-8 | Electric $259.50, $320 New York, Chicago, San 
X-11-C-8, XX-11-C-8 | Electric $355, $385 Francisco 


Friden, Inc. ACY-10, ABY-10 Electric | $369, $349 Authorized branch and 
2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, Calif. | ABY-8 Electric | $334 agency managers 
ABY-7 Electric | $324 


General-Gilbert Corp. 407 (non-subtract) Electric $109 Dealers 
150 Broadway, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 408 (subtract) Electric $149 
409 (subtract) Electric $179 

811 (credit bal.) Electric $249 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 811H14 Manual $149.50 Branches 
555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. 911VI1 Electric $362 
111V11 Electric $394 
111V12HE Manual and electric $441 
| 111V21 (duplex registers) | Electric $496 
132V11 (13-in. carriage, with shuttle carriage | | Electric $447.75 (132V11) 
133V11) $515 (133V11) 
133V21 (duplex registers, 13-in. shuttle carriage) Electric 
137V21 (duplex registers, 13-in. shuttle carriage) Electric 
135V11(autotabulation, auto return, 13-in. carriage) Electric 
Olivetti Corp. of America Summa 15 Manual Branches, dealers 
375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Electrosumma 22 Electric 
Electrosumma 21 Duplex Electric 
Multisumma 22 Electric 
(All with credit bal.) 


Regna Cash Registers, Inc. Adder Manual 

175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Adder Manual 
With subtraction Manual 
With subtraction Manual 
With subtraction Electric 
With subtraction Electric 


Remington Rand 30701-10 Electric \ Direct, agents, dealers 
Div., Sperry Rand Corp. 31002-10 Electric Direct, agents 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. DX-94 Electric Direct, agents 


Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. Smith-Corona 

701 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 4010 Branches, dealers 
4111 Electric 
4113 Electric 
Marchant A-11 Electric 


Swift Business Machine Corp. H (tape and dial results) Manual ‘ Dealers 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


Manual 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Manual 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 9120/5 

782A (Add-Mate) 
7120P/5 

9120P/5 

9140P/5 

11140P/5, 11240P/7 
10140PCM/5 
11140/5 


| 
- 

Underwood Corp. 7120/5 | Manual Branches, agents 
| 


Victor Adding Machine Co. Automatic Printing Calculator (deluxe), Automatic) Electric | $635, $535 Branches, dealers 
3900 North Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Ill. Printing Calculator (special) 

Mult-O-Matic (deluxe), Mult-O-Matic (special) Electric | $525, $435 

Custom (6 models credit bal., direct subtraction) Electric $300 to $394 

Custom (7 models direct subtraction) Electric $270 to $380 

Custom (4 models credit bal., direct subtraction) Manval $225 to $275 

Custom (5 models direct subtraction) Manual $190 to $265 

imperial (credit bal., direct subtraction) Electric, manual | $261 (elec.), $181 (man.) 

Imperial (direct subtraction) Electric, manual | $233 (elec.), $158 (man.) 

Champion (credit bal., direct subtraction) Electric, manual $227 (elec.), $159 (man.) 

Electric, manval $193 (elec.), $149 (man.) 

Champion (direct subtraction) Electric, manval $203 (elec.), $139 (man.) 
| Electric, manual $171 (elec.). $129 (men.) 

Champion (3 models, straight adders) Manual $99 to $119 


* includes federal excise tax. Except where noted, all machines present results on tape. 
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SIONS, 2-SPEED TRANSMISSION PROVIDE FAST CYCLE 


OPERATIONS. Gives excellent gradeability and high trac- 
tive effort. 80’-per-min. lift with full load—fast stacking 
action. Compact dimensions for high maneuverability, 
short turning radii. Widest channel roller spacing plus 
side thrust rollers resist off-center loading, lessen chan- 
nel wear. Roller-mounted carriage, designed for all types 
of attachments, has 4 side thrust rollers. Exclusive trail 
assembly, mounted on dual articulating pins supported 
in rubber, provides greater stability, cushioned ride. 
Gasoline or LP-gas. Capacities: 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 Ibs. 


NEW YALE LOW SILHOUETTE ELECTRIC TRUCK LINE... 
PRECISE SPEED CONTROL COMBINED WITH SHORT- 
TURNING MANEUVERABILITY. Mechanically actuated 


carbon pile speed control— gives smooth starts and 
acceleration — produces infinite motor speeds! Easy 
steering—dual caster wheels mounted on ball bearings! 
Short turning radius—good maneuverability! Low profile 
—71” mast height. Available with Triplex Mast. Other 
features include—hydraulic wheel brakes — removable 
battery box—H-l single lever control for multiple func- 
tion attachments. Capacities: 2,000, 3,000 Ibs. 


NEW LINES OF 


cut materials nandling costs 


NEW YALE 6,000 LB. CAPACITY ELECTRIC TRUCK—compact! High speed for 
faster cycle operation. 


NEW YALE GASOLINE TRACTOR LINE—speeds indoor and outdoor hauling 


Other new YALE cost-saving lines 


operations. 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 Ibs. ultimate drawbar pull capacity. 
NEW YALE WORKSAVER TRACTOR — economically speeds warehouse and 


trailer train order picking. Drawbar pull capacity: 700 Ibs. 


YALE INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR SHOVEL — does 10 hours’ work in an 8-hour 
shift. Carry capacity: 2,500 Ibs. 


Purchasing Week 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. Manufacturing Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 
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NEW YALE END CONTROL ELECTRIC TRUCK LINE SPEEDS 
OPERATIONS THROUGH RECYCLING SPEED CONTROL. 


Automatic recycling speed control—speeds operations! 


NEW YALE SIDE-LOADER ELECTRIC TRUCK LINE PRO- 
VIDES NEW CONCEPTS IN WAREHOUSE HANDLING. Safe, 


Smooth acceleration—4 speeds forward and reverse 
with time delay between speeds for smooth accelera- 
tion! Brakes—mechanical brakes in wheels—step up to 
apply! Available with Triplex Mast. Steering wheel posi- 
tioned for operator comfort and safety. Short turning 
radius! H-I single lever control for multiple function 
attachments. Capacities: 2,000, 3,000 Ibs. 


fast handling in narrow aisles, at extreme heights—in- 
creases storage space. Easy, accurate load positioning 
—cuts cycle time in rack position by 50 per cent. Han- 
dies palletized or long loads—high flexibility of appli- 
cation. 24-volt system—gives high lifting speed. Wheels 
rotate 90°—maneuverability in cross aisles. Yale Triplex 
Mast—rugged, stable, high lift. Capacity: 3,000 Ibs. 


YALE LIFT TRUCKS to 
... Increase profits : 
YALE 


YALE HEAVY DUTY SERIES G-5 GASOLINE TRUCK—rugged design—compact 
INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


for fast cycle operation. Capacities 15,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 
TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


YALE HEAVY DUTY K-410 ELECTRIC TRUCK—heavy industry power—short 
YALE & TOWNE 


turning radius. Capacities: 12,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 
Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks *Worksavers * Warehousers « Hand Trucks © Industrial Tractor Shovels * Hand, Air and Electric Hoists 


NEW YALE WAREHOUSER with 24-volt system. Straddle or Extend-A-Load 
models. Capacities: 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 Ibs. 


Yale Materials Handling Division, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
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New Haven R.R. 
Revamps Freight 


Reorganization Tailored 
To Fit Shippers’ Needs 


New Haven, Conn.—The New 
Haven Railroad has completely 
reorganized its freight traffic de- 
partment with one objective in 
mind—tailored service based on 
shipper needs. 

The department is now broken 
into five distinct units, sales, serv- 
ices, rates and divisions, indus- 
trial development, and traffic re- 
search, each headed by a general 
manager. 

The new type of organization, 
under the supervision of Charles 
E. Ragland, v.p.-freight traffic, 
resulted from a complete analysis 
of the road’s freight traffic situa- 
tion. The study showed that since 
1947, the New Haven had suf- 
fered a decline in its potential 
share of the New England freight 
market, though the market for all 
transportation modes increased 
about 25% during the same pe- 
riod. 


New Approach Needed 


“Therefore,” explained Rag- 
land, “we felt that some entirely 
fresh approach to the problem 
was essential, and the planned re- 
organization is pointed toward 
the establishment of a pattern of 
service which will be based on 
the needs and objectives of the 
shippers.” 

Schedules based upon shipper 
requirements, development of 
rates designed to afford attractive 
incentives and the provision of 
specialized equipment designed 
to solve material-handling prob- 
lems will be coupled with a 
greatly accelerated sales push, 
Ragland said. 

It was pointed out that the 
services of the traffic research de- 
partment will be constantly avail- 
able to the other four units as 
well as to individual shippers 
who care to make use of it. 


Railway Express 
Moves to Stay Under 


Railroad Ownership 


New York—Railway Express 
Agency directors proved again 
last week that they are going all- 
out to keep the huge express op- 
eration under railroad ownership. 

A plan to reorganize and 
streamline the agency, offered on 
May 16, was rejected when some 
of 178 railroads refused to en- 
dorse it. The board quickly of- 
fered another plan, similar in 
many ways but modified as to its 
accounting features. 


Special Committee Named 


A special committee was 
named to study the new proposal 
which received unanimous sup- 
port from the directors of Rail- 
way Express. 

R.E.A. president William B. 
Johnson commented that the 
board considers the question of 
the purchase of the business by 
outside interests—Lehman Broth- 
ers, Morris Forgash of United 
States Freight Co., and others— 
but it became “obvious that the 
required unanimity could not be 
attained.” The railroads have set 
July 31 as the new deadline for 
making a decision about the 


ADDRESSING the first shipper-carrier session is A. G. Anderson, traffic 
manager for Socony Mobil Oil Co. and chairman of the new group. 


N.Y.C.L.A. Shippers and Carriers Meeting 
Lays Groundwork for Inter-Group Action 


New York—Shipper and car- 
rier members of New York’s 
Commerce & Industry Associa- 
tion held their first meeting re- 
cently to lay the groundwork for 
inter-group contacts and action 
on matters of mutual importance. 

The joint venture involves 
the association’s Transportation 
Council, made up of major ship- 
pers, and the Domestic Carrier 
Committee, made up of railroads, 
freight forwarders, truckers, air- 
lines, and water carriers. 

Outlining the purpose of the 


meeting, Ralph C. Gross, gen- 
eral manager of the association, 
said, “Too often the users and 
suppliers of transportation meet 
under formal circumstances be- 
fore regulatory bodies and pull 
against each other. 

“We realize that situations of 
this kind can not always be 
avoided but it seems logical that 
some of the friction points might 
be removed through shipper-car- 
rier negotiation or inter-commit- 
tee meetings as are being planned 
here.” 


agency’s future. 
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In general, the industry offers Welded Carbon, 
Stainless Steel and other alloys in tubing sizes 
ranging from 4%’’ to 6’’ O.D. in wall thicknesses 
from 3 to 25 ga. (B.W.G.). 


Welded Tubing is available in all weldable 
grades of Carbon, Stainless Steel and other 
alloys. Special metals are also available from 
some producers. 


Welded Steel Tubing is generally available in 
round, square, and rectangular shape and in a 
myriad of special cross sections to order. 


r 


Welded Steel Tubing can be broadly classified 
in the following categories of use: Structural, 
mechanical, pressure, corrosion-resisting, heat- 
resisting, sanitary, and ornamental. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 

QUALITY TUBE PRODUCERS 
For over a quarter century, an association of quality tube producers 
functioning under rigid, self-imposed controls of quality and pro- 
duction unmatched elsewhere in the industry. 


ae 
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S860 HANNA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Purchasing Week 


Armco Steel Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Tubular Products Div. 


Clayton Mark & Co. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Greenville, Pa. 
Electriceweld Tube Div. 


National Tube Div. 


Ohio Seamless Tube Div. 


Shelby, Ohio 


Wit yi} 
TUBE PRODUCER 


The Quality List 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Steel and Tubes Div. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Revere Copper and Brass Inc. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. Rome Manufacturing Co. Div. 
The C ter Stee! C Rome, N. Y. 
enter Steel Co. 
Alloy Tube ete Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc. 
Union, N. J. Sharon, Pa. 


Southeastern Metals Co. 
N. Birmingham, Ala. 
d Tub " 
Damascus Tube Co. py deny whe Co 


T d T.1. Ltd. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. gentle gg (Canada) 


Oil City, Pa. Superior Tube Co. 
Norristown, Pa. 


United States Steel Corp. Trent Tube Co.—Subsidiary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Crucible Steel Co. of America 
East Troy, Wisc. 


of Copperweld Steel Co. Wall Tube & Metal Products Co. 
Newport, Tenn. 
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Growing Trend to 


Brings Benefits Plus Union Snags 


San Francisco—Matson Navi- 
gation Co. is converting a C-3 
freighter into a container ship 
which will be in service in the 
West Coast-Hawaii trade by early 
1960. 

Matson made the decision re- 
cently following a successful ex- 
periment in containerization it 
conducted last month with the 
cooperation of Santa Fe Railway. 
It involved a container shipment 
of canned pineapple from Hawaii 
to Hammond, Ind. 

The 40-ton shipment arrived 
in two aluminum containers at 
Matson’s Alameda, Calif., con- 
tainer yard and was hoisted di- 
rectly from the ship onto a Santa 
Fe flatcar. The new containers 
are experimental, designed for 
side loading rather than end load- 
ing. A special frame with hy- 
draulic cushioning devices holds 
them on the flatgar, 

The new specially designed 
freighter will carry 300 such 
freight containers, each of which 
holds more than 40,000 Ib, of 
cargo. Addition of the container 
ship to the Matson fleet will re- 
quire erection of one new dock- 
side gantry crane both in Hono- 
lulu and Los Angeles. 

Cost of the freighter conver- 
sion, the new cranes, and added 
containers and chassis on which 
they are moved ashore, will be 
around $9 million. 


Labor Figures Its Slice 


While Matson officials were 
hailing the prospect of lower han- 
dling costs and other benefits 
from expanded container ship- 
ping, Harry Bridges and the 
I.L.W.U. were bringing up the 
matter of containerization for 
the first time as a formalized 
basis for negotiation. 

At current negotiations, being 
held here with Pacific Maritime 
Association, the I.L.W.U. has 
asked that in addition to wage 
increases of 20¢ an hour for six- 
hour workers and 22¢ an hour for 
eight-hour workers, a_ special 
automation fund be set up. 

Steamship firms would deposit 
into this fund a straight hour’s 
pay for every hour of labor saved 
by such automation as container- 
ized loads. Longshoremen would 
receive cash payments out of the 
fund on a regular basis as com- 
pensation for resulting fewer 
hours worked. 

I.L.W.U. believes that ship- 
pers would still come out ahead 
on dockside automation since it 
would afford them faster turn- 
around time and more total 
cargo-carrying capability. West 
Coast Longshoremen’s contract 
expires June 15, with about 
17,000 dockworkers involved. 


New York—The Grace Line 
is expanding further into con- 
tainerized shipping and is con- 
verting two freighters into lift-on, 
lift-off container ships. Both will 
be ready for service late this year 
or early in 1960. 

The steamship line has or- 
dered 1,500 large cargo contain- 
ers from the Highway Trailer 
Co. of Edgerton, Wis., with de- 
liveries to start Aug. 1. The line 
has an option of increasing this 
order by 500 containers. 

The Grace Line’s two con- 
tainer ships, the Santa Eliana and 
the Santa Leonor, each will carry 
476 aluminum and steel cargo 


Containerization 


cellular holds and the remainder 
as deck cargo. 


New York—Seatrain Lines, 
Inc. now is carrying container- 
ized freight between the ports of 
Savannah and New Orleans, un- 
der temporary authority granted 
by the LC.C. 

The coastal water carrier, 
which specializes in carrying fully 
loaded railroad cars and Sea- 
mobile containers, was previously 
authorized to carry freight be- 


tween New York and Savannah to pick up north bound cargo, | authority after Seatrain filed an 
and New York and New Orleans. the line could not pick up Savan-| application backed by affidavits 

However, while making inter-nah freight for New Orleans and)from civi¢ and trede groups in 
mediate stops at Savannah to un- vice versa. nan ports and by many shippers 


load cargo from New York and The 1.C.C, granted ter porary | emphasizing need for the service. 


needed. (For example: 


boxes, a majority of them in 
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If you use locating dowels, hinge pins, rivets, set screws .. . 
or straight, knurled, tapered or cotter-type pins—you should 
look into the savings in time and money offered by the 
Rollpin formula. (1) You start with a straight production- 
drilled hole—no threading, peening or precision drilling is 


ances for effective Rollpin installation are .125-.129 for the 
14” diameter pin; .250-.256 for the 14” pin.) (2) You need 


OF AMERICA 


no more than a hammer . . . simply modified hand tooling, 
arbor press or hydraulic press to set the ae into a 
secure, vibration-proof fit. (3) You just drive the Rollpin 
into the hole... and that’s it. Spring action locks the Rollpin 
in place...regardless of impact loading, stress reversals or se- 
vere vibration. Yet it is easily drifted out ...and can be re- 
used in the same hole. For information on how Rollpin can 
simplify your fastening jobs, fill in and mail coupon below. 


permissible and typical hole toler- 
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| I 
| Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America I 
] Dept. R56-619, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey I 
! Please send the following free product information: I 
© I () Rollpin dimensional data (] Here is drawing of our —, l 
I [) Rollpin installation What self-locking fastener wou | 
| suggestions you suggest? 
Title. l 
A PRODUCT OF ; 
2 Firm i 
¢ 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION | *" ; 
| City. . aa eee | 
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Purchasing Week 


The 49" Edition of Thomas Register | 


25,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


...1S completely SOLD OUT! 


Subscriptions now being accepted for the 


a 


50 Golden Anniversary Edition 


Industry's 


No. | 


Publication 


Subscription Blanks are available at 
Inform-a-Show Booth 104, Jade Room, 
Waldorf Astoria...Stop in and say hello— 


we'll be glad to welcome you! | 
| SSS 5G 4S SR as te 3 A. 


If you can’t make ae 
a i one | PRIORITY RESERVATION gays 


Coupon. ; ) 50" Golden Anniversary Edition a8 


. 
ET 
, = 
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THOMAS REGISTER 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 1, New York 


Send us one copy of the 50th Anniversary Edition of Thomas Register of American 
Manufacturers (4 volumes plus index). After receipt of the Register, and upon 
presentation of invoice, we agree to remit Twenty Dollars, transportation prepaid. 


Firm Name 


' Street 
City 
Signed by 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Benefits of Peacetime Missile Use 
Outlined at St. Louis P.A. Meeting 


St. Louis—Purchasing agents will benefit when missiles with all 
their awesome, destructive warlike character are geared for peace- 
time applications, St. Louis P.A.’s were told. 

Speaking at last month’s session of the local association, Conrad 
L. Busse, a member of the Guided Missile Branch of the St. Louis 
Ordnance District, said: “The P.A. might be able to obtain emer- 
gency orders from New York or Los Angeles in a matter of minutes 
through freight-carrying rockets.” 

Busse also listed three other possible peacetime applications: 
transmitting weather information, opening world-wide communica- 
tions, and finding life on other planets. 

“Think of the blessing faster and more accurate weather informa- 
tion could be to the farmer, weekend planner, and even to shippers 


>. 


TRI-CITY Purchasing Agents Associ- 
ation officers for 1959-60 are, stand- 
ing, left, T. R. Sterrett, national di- 
rector; R. W. Fitzsimmons, secretary; 
R. C. Martensen, treasurer; and L. J. 
Sothmann, third vice president. 
Seated, left, K. W. Schricker, first 
vice president; E. W. Collison, presi- 
dent; and R. M. Blackburn, second 
vice president. 


who must depend on accurate weather forecasting,” Busse said. 


Busse emphasized that peaceful 
missile applications offer the 
prospects of world-wide television 
programming of the adventure of 
outer space travel, and eventually 
the possibility of interplanetary 
business. 

All these things now are just 
“hopes in the future” but the 
rapid pace of missile development 
indicates they all can still come 
true, he said. 

For purchasing agents whose 
companies are engaged in missile 
manufacture, it was clear from 
Busse’s detailed description of 
these defense weapons that the 
job of product orientation has not 
been simple. Because of speeds 
generated in flight, all kinds of 
new metals, electronic parts, and 
new fuels had to be found, tested, 
and finally purchased. 


Russell Stark Speaks 
At Dayton P.A. Meet 


Dayton, Ohio—Reasons why 
purchasing men join N.A.P.A. 
associations were assessed at last 
month’s session of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Dayton. 

Asking “will purchasing ever 
grow up?” N.A.P.A. District 4 
Vice President Russell Stark said: 

“Some men join for fellowship, 
some for sociability, others to be 
joiners. The remainder of the 
members seek the experience of 
others to do a better job and to 
advance the profession.” 

Stark added: “N.A.P.A. does 
not stand for ‘No Active Partici- 
pation Anytime’.” He said the 
only way for purchasing to reach 
maturity is through every member 
contributing to local programs 
and activities. 


Oregon Chapter Ready 
To Hold ‘Baseball Night’ 


Portland, Ore. “Baseball 
Night” for the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Oregon has been 
scheduled for June 23. The tra- 
ditional event marks the recess 
of association sessions during 
July and August. 

William H. Hayden is chair- 
man of the event, which usually 
attracts from 300 to 400 mem- 
bers. Hayden has reserved an 
entire section at Multnomah Sta- 
dium, home of the Portland team. 


Central Illinois Officers 


Lincoln, Il. — Purchasing 
Agents Association of Central 
Illinois named its slate for 1959- 
60 at last month’s session. The 
officers are: H. E. Modrow, presi- 
dent; L. G. McGary, vice presi- 
dent; R. G. Lottman, secretary- 
treasurer; and J. M. Anderson, 
national director. 
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L.OOK for improvements in industrial handcleaners 
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A NEW WAY to clean working hands 


There has never been such a combination of plus features 
to keep workers’ hands healthy—and therefore on the job 
day after day! 


It’s a brand new scientific formulation — non-depleting 
Lan-O-Kleen PLUS. 


It’s WEST’S famous Lan-O-Kleen handcleaner .. . plus 
a softer scrubbing action ... plus a gentler sudsing action 
... plus a soothing lanolin action! 


All of which combine to combat the depletion of natural 
skin oils while hands are being washed clean. 


Highly important is the exclusive process that keeps the 
rich lanolin content of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS “free” to 
soothe and soften. Lanolin is impregnated into a corn 
meal base, instead of being “held” in the soap by conven- 
tional methods. In this way, it is instantly released for 
more positive, beneficial action. 


Lan-O-Kleen PLUS is dispensed from a patented, preci- 
sion-action unit. A clog-proof measuring valve with a 
mechanical agitator delivers a thrifty, yet adequate indi- 
vidual portion. More than 435 pairs of hands can be 
washed with each dispenser filling. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER. We'd be glad to send five pounds 
of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS and loan a dispenser for free trial. 
Or we’ll send a smaller sample for evaluation. Just call 
your local WEST office. Or mail the coupon to our Long 
Island City Headquarters, Dept. 64. 


© Supply a dispenser and 5 lbs. of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS. 
© Send a small sample of Lan-O-Kleen PLUS. 


Name 


Position 


PROGRAMS AND SPECIALTIES 
FOR PROTECTIVE SANITATION 
AND PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
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WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York 


Branches in principal cities 
CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Avenue, Montreal 


WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION 


Purchasing Week 


PRESTRESSED! 


Quaker 
hermoi 


Conveyor Belting 
keeps rolling 
with the punches 


Before it ever comes to you, the 
heaviest tension you’ll put on 
Thermoid-Quaker Conveyor 
Belting has already been built 
in —and then released after cur- 
ing. So the rubber and fabric 
are really in compression when 
you put the belting to work — 
ready for the toughest pull 
without over-straining the yarn 
or the cover. 


There’s a Thermoid-Quaker 
belting designed with just the 
combination of properties you 
need for each conveying job. 
To get the right belting for your 
needs, talk with the Thermoid 
industrial distributor nearest 
you, or write to Thermoid Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., Tacony & Comly Streets, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


"Maman 


Notice how the special ply con- 
struction of Thermoid-Quaker 
“VICTOR” Belting provides 
greater flexibility at the edges— 
more shock-absorbing rubber 
where the worst beating occurs. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


Al 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY with 12 DIVISIONS 

including: Thermoid, Delta-Star Electric, National 

Electric, Riverside-Alloy Metal» Refractories, Connors 

Steel, Vuican-Kidd Steel, Forge and Fittings, Disston, 

Leschen Wire Rope, Mouldings, and H. K. Porter 
. Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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EADER 
CHANGE 


Your ideas are useful to other pur- 
chasing agents. Reader Exchange gives 
you the opportunity to present them. 


1. Lift Truck Warning Device 


Have you had a requisition for a lift-truck warning device in your 
plant lately? Realizing that even the best drivers have occasional 
accidents, here’s how one company solved the problem—and in an 
inexpensive way too. 

H. W. Lay & Co., Atlanta, has come up with a safety device 
that has eliminated lift-truck-pedestrian accidents. Main item in 
the gimmick is the gong of a fire or telephone bell, purchased from 
an electrical supply house. A %2-in. steel vane is welded to one 
edge of the gong so that it clanks against a %4-in. steel ball as the 
truck’s wheel turns. Device is fastened to the truck’s axle with a 
1x%-in. bolt. One of the interesting features of the warning device 
is that the total cost is less than $5. 


3. Electronic Message Recorder 


A handy idea, picked up by at least one P.A., is the use of elec- 
tronic telephone-answering and message-recording equipment. For 
the P.A. who has short visiting hours such equipment can be an 
“extra ear.” He can devote full attention to those salesmen he 
does see, letting the Electronic Secretary (as one company calls 
its unit) record any important messages that come in during inter- 
views. 

For the P.A. who gradually has absorbed many office manage- 
ment functions, through his buying of printed forms, stationery, 
and office equipment, there is another use for these electronic help- 
ers. At one Sylvania Electric Co. plant an Electronic Secretary is 
used by the mail clerk to record incoming messages which must 
be sent out by TWX. This saves several hours of sending messages 
through inter-office mail. 

One model is small, portable, and is available on rental from 


Inexpensive Lift Truck Safety Device; 
New Order Form Gives Protection; 
Message Recorder Saves P.A.s Time 
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THE CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3438 BROADWAY CHICAGO 13, LL 
PHONE 81 8.6300 


PURCHASE OROER 
n 
No. 16990 


MUST APPEAR ON ALL SHIPPING 
PAPERS ©: GES. INVOICES 
ANO CORMESPONOENCE 


ACCOUNT DISTRIBUTION 


T 
SHIP TO ADDRESS CHECKED (xX) 
, > 7 r - ae] 


Voided for use as sample and sent 
to 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
520 North Michigan 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copy No. 3 removed for file, 


PLEASE DIRECT INQUIRIES REGARDING THIS ORDER 


as ~ as ORIGINAL ~ 


IMPORTANT: ACCEPTANCE OF THIS ORDER 1S SUBJECT TO TERMS AND CONDITIONS PRINTED ON THE REV 
RENDER INVOICES IN OUPLICATE TO GENERAL OFFICES ONLY 
ALL INVOICES MUST SHOW OUR £ NUMBER 


rom aa 


2. New Purchase Order Form 


Does your purchase order form give you the maximum protection 
possible? If you have been seeking a different type perhaps the 
new one now being used by the Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, is the 
answer. The old form had five copies, the new one has six. The 
principal difference between the new and the old is the inclusion 
on the reverse side of the original copy a number of conditions 
designed by the legal department to provide maximum protection. 

The new form is made slightly larger to provide space for more 
detailed information such as appropriation numbers and account 
distributions. Preprinted delivery addresses were included when 
the new form was laid out to cut typing time to a minimum. Addi- 
tional change is the provision for counter signature so that the new 
form requires two signatures in place of one used on the old order. 
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UNION 
BONNET 
GATE 
VALVES 


Two-Piece Union Bonnet Construction For 
Extra Easy Assembly And Disassembly 


Two-piece Radial Seat Union Bonnet Construction provides extra eas 
assembly, long service, dependability. Two-piece construction elimi- 
nates sliding or scraping of body and bonnet mating surfaces Curne, 
assembly and insures even contact pressure for perfect alignment o 
working parts, Heavy union nut will not deform under pressure and 
protects body and bonnet from distortion. 


SERVICE: Recommended for general service on steam, water, gas, and 
oil lines where full, unrestricted flow is desired. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Brochure, with specifications and details. 
Order Fairbanks products through your local distributor 


FIGURE U-0226 


Rising Stem. Solid Wedge. 
Taper Seat. 150 Pounds 
Steam Working Pressure. 
300 Pounds Cold Water, Oil 
or Gas Pressure. Non-Shock. 


FIGURE U-0252 

Rising Stem. Solid Wedge. 
Taper Seat. 125 Pounds 
Steam Working Pressure. 
200 Pounds Cold Water, Oil 
or Gas Pressure. Non-Shock. 


many local telephone offices for about $12 per month. 
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READ THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Auto-Stat Copymaker in just a few months 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and 
facts that quickly point out the applications and advan- 
tages of Apeco Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 minutes 
of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your 
business. 


TAA AAAS 
YOUR == 


Via Air Mail PERMIT NO. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


BOOK AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Photocopy Division 
2100 West Dempster Street 


Mail Evanston, Illinois 
This Card , 
Today ! 


Have You Read this New FREE BOOK? 
it’s Important to Your Business 


New 16 page book explains in detail many 
applications for Apeco copying in your business. It is 
important information for every business man 
interested in increasing paper handling efficiency 
and saving time and money for his company. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ea 2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, Illinois 
ApPECO auto-S sai perantTment 


tv 
ness 
y aus 
ver orice ever 
sore 


American Potocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 


Rush me without obligation your new free book on the revolu- 
tionary Apeco Auto-Stat Copymaker. 


Company 

Address 

City Zone State 
Individual 

Title 

Type of Business 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
In Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., Ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico. D. F. 


a NEW concept in office copying... 


gust “‘IN and OUT”’ 
in tT INSTANT STEP 


NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 


ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now you can copy any original—typed, 
printed, photographed, written or 
drawn —regardless of color, ink or 
paper— printed on one or both sides. 


It is so easy with the sensational new Apeco 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. You just push a button 
. in goes the original and instantly out 

comes a perfect copy. This entirely new 
copymaker makes copies in half the time 
of any other all-purpose copying machine. 
So fast—you can actually reproduce over 
1000 different letters, invoices, statements, 
receipts, contracts, etc., every day. Itisa 
‘“*money-saver’’ for any business 

at a price within every budget. 


ApéEco (Tw) 


oT TTMATIC 


AUTO-STAT 


* ALL ELECTRIC 


* FULLY AUTOMATIC 
FITS ON A CORNER 
OF ANY DESK 


Today's Biggest Values 

in Oftice Copymakers 

There are three outstanding Apeco Auto-Stat models from 

which to choose... each the biggest value in its price bracket. Gives you a 


complete selection to most efficiently meet the copying needs of your 
specific type and size operation. 


- Read This NEW FREE BOOK! 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your business will 
for an APECO Uni-Matic Auto-Stat in just a few mentee. 
This new free book is packed with illustrations and facts that point out the 
applications and advantages of Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. Here’s | 
10 minutes of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your business. 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card 
Will Rush Your Free Book To* You! 


|) He Lee 
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and Associates 


From coil shearing to production completion, quality, service keynote Inland Steel Container Co.’s new Jersey City facility. 


New Automated 
Container Plant 


Jersey City, N. J.—Inland Steel 
Container Co. unveiled new 
manufacturing facilities today 
which, the company boasted, fea- 
ture special built-in quality and 
service features unique to the in- 
dustry. The goal is to turn out 
lowest cost containers with extra 
rapid delivery and quality uni- 
formity. 

The $2.5 million “automated” 
plant addition will be capable of 
producing some 2,400 pails per 
hour compared to the previous 
line which turned out only about 
1,700. Tops in the industry, this 
step-up will help reduce lead 
time on runs to less than half of 
that previously required. Inland 
said from coil shearing to com- 
pletion, its new manufacturing 
process turns flat steel into pails 
within 24 hours. 


Automated Features 


Automated features of the new 
facility also include: 


@ Automatic handling to pre- 
vent mars, dents, and other im- 
perfections and enable a higher 
quality pail to “go out of the 
door.” 


@An automatic paint spray 
system built around a newly de- 
signed centrifugal electrostatic 
application which allows a de- 
gree of control not previously 
seen in the industry. 


@ Automatic control of the 
baking cycle which is assured by 
ovens that have the ability to 
fluctuate in temperature quicker 
than most now being used in the 
operation. 


Quality control is the watch- 
word at the facility from coil 
shearing right through the manu- 
facturing process. The entire 
line is designed for quick change. 
In minutes, it can be adapted 
to a new size or type of pail. It 
can produce pails from two to 
7% gal. in size, open or closed 
head containers, interior lined or 
unlined, etc. 

Inland Steel container, a divi- 
sion of Inland Steel Co., has in- 
stalled its own lithography 
facility at the plant, eliminating 
the fuss of sending out for lithog- 
raphy design and other work. 

The Jersey City plant has ac- 
tually made one operation out of 
a few distinct departments. It 
normally would schedule the pail- 
making operation, then effect 
tool changes, get the right crew 
to work on the pails and even 
bring in new dies, etc. 

Now, however, the automatic 
pail line turns standard blanks 
into finished pails. 
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Oakland, Calif. 


Kaiser Steel Doubles Output of Pipe 
At Napa, Calif., Fabrication Facilities 


—™ 
? 


Kaiser Steel Corp.’s $2 million expansion pro-| ajser STEEL CORP.’s new expander 


gram at its fabricating division plant, Napa, Calif., has doubled| g¢ its Napa, Calif., plant goes into 
capacity of expanded pipe and machine shop output, and tripled] action. Applying 5,000 Ib. of pres- 


miscellaneous fabricating. 


sure per square inch, the expander, 


With the completion of the 18-month project, Kaiser claims the] the biggest single piece of equip- 
Napa plant is now one of the largest in the world for the manufac-| ment in the plant, gives pipe its final 
ture of line pipe for oil and gas transmission. The expansion pro-| aceyrate diameter, and increases 
gram was initiated to keep pace with long-range demand fOT} its tensile strength by a cold work- 
large diameter line pipe for oil and gas pipelines to be constructed | ing of the steel. 


in midwestern and western United States and Canada and to 
provide manufacturing flexibility. 

Company officials said, “Production and employment have 
reached all-time highs as a result of the expansion. Currently there 


are more than 1,100 employees.” 
The Napa plant’s new facilities 


make it possible to produce ex- 
panded electric weld pipe from 
20 in. up to 36 in. in diameter 
and the size range of the pipe can 
be increased up to 42 in. O.D. 
Electric resistance weld pipe also 
is manufactured from 6% in. to 
20 in. in diameter. 

Major New Facilities 

Major new facilities include: 
additional welding, facing, ex- 
panding and testing operations, 
and storage areas. The biggest 
single piece of equipment is the 
plant’s second hydraulic expander 
which tests the soundness of the 
weld, gives the pipe its final ac- 
curate diameter, and increases its 
tensile strength by a cold working 
of the steel. 

A new overhead magnetic 
crane to feed plate to the form- 
ing line and a second complete 
finishing line where the pipe is 
welded, expanded, end finished, 
and inspected and handled for 
shipping also were installed at 
the Napa plant. 

At the forming line, the first 
step in pipe manufacture, 40-ft. 
long plate is made into pipe at a 
rate of a piece a minute. After 
manual tack welding, the pipe is 
put through 16 automatic inside 
and outside welding machines. It 
then is expanded under pressures 
up to 5,000 psi. to size and 
strengthen each piece. 


One of the Largest 


The Napa plant also is one of 
the largest and most diversified 
steel fabricators in California. It 
fabricates everything from plant 
machinery to sea-going barges. 

In conjunction with the expan- 
sion, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road has put in a new three-mile 
spur track. Approximately 95% 
of the plant’s pipe goes out by 
rail. The remaining 5% is shipped 
by barge to meet ships in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


U.S.1.’s Houston Plant 
Operating Full-Scale 


Houston, Texas—With six 
week’s production under its belt, 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co.’s 
polyethylene plant here has hit 
full-capacity operation of high 
grade film. U.S.I. officials report 
that the high pressure polyethy- 
lene quality has exceeded expec- 
tations. 

The new plant puts U.S.I.’s to- 
tal annual production at 175 mil- 
lion lb. of high pressure polye- 
thylene marketed under the trade 
name of Petrothene. Plans are 
underway which will double the 
capacity of the new plant by the 
last quarter of 1960. The addi- 
tion will up total capacity to 250 
million Ib., making U.S.I. the sec- 
ond largest polyethylene producer 
in the world. 
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NEWEST OF THE GARLOCK 2 000 
’ 


New Garlock Viton’ Rubber Parts Offer You 
Low Swell in Solvents, Resistance to GOOF. 


LOW SWELL, GOOD TENSILE STRENGTH DESPITE 
HEAT, SOLVENTS. Today’s era of tremendous horse- 
power dictates that rubber be able to withstand not only 
corrosive fluids alone—nor high temperatures alone—but 
a combination of both. Garlock’s new VITON rubber parts 
do exactly this. It’s the only known rubber that will main- 
tain low compression set, low swell, and good tensile 
strength in contact with most solvents at high temperatures. 


IMMERSED FOR SEVEN DAYS. For example, Garlock 
VITON retains its duro, tensile strength, and elongation 
characteristics when immersed for one week in twenty of 
the most widely used—and perhaps harshest—solvents, 
lubricants, fluids, and acids on the market today. In the 
test illustrated two O-rings of ordinary Nitrile rubber and 
two rings of VITON were immersed in trichlorethylene; 
VITON (right) retained its original dimension—the Nitrile 
rubber (left) swelled almost 50%. 


OVEN AGED AT 600° F. VITON can be oven aged in 
air at 600° F. for 24 hours, and at 400° F. for 2400. In both 
cases, it not only retains its excellent mechanical proper- 
ties, but it remains usefully elastic, proving its value on 
either intermittent or continuous application. 


OPENS MANY NEW USES. Jets and missiles are the 
more obvious applications for Garlock’s new VITON (meets 
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applicable military specifications for military aircraft, 
etc.). However, VITON is finding important new civilian 
uses as valve stem seals on truck engines, pump seals on 
automatic transmissions, and on gasoline pumps, thermo- 
stat bellows and domestic washing machines—practically 
any mechanical equipment where you need rubber parts 
which give maximum resistance to deterioration by liquid 
or heat. 

VITON is also available as sealing elements in KLOZURE** 
Oil Seals, flexible members in MECHANIPAK** Mechanical 
Seals, “O” Rings, Cups, CHEVRON** Packing. VITON 
products are the newest of the Garlock 2,000... two 
thousand different styles of packings, gaskets, and seals for 
every need. The only complete line. See your local Garlock 
representative, or write for further information. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
For Prompt Service, contact one of our 30 sales offices and warehouses 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


*DuPont Trademark **Registered Trademark 


Cantocx 


Packings, Gaskets, Oil Seals, Mechanical Seals, 
Molded and Extruded Rubber, Plastic Products. 
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Dayton Rubber Establishes Division [pre isin reciitice 


To Handle Automotive Product Line} Naneoto, Ata—Marathon, 2 


division of American Can Co., 

Chicago—As a tie-in with its over-all expansion program, the| Opened its new paper mill here 
Dayton Rubber Co. has organized a new division, Dayton Indus-| with a two-day celebration last 
trial Products Co., to handle its growing industrial and automotive | month. 
product line. On the first day, employees and 

Dayton Industrial will be headquartered here, according to C.j}their families took the plant tour. 
M. Christie, Dayton Rubber president, “because it offers a fairly| The second day was set aside for 
central location in relation to our manufacturing facilities for indus- |] American Can and Marathon of- 
trial products. It also is close to a large percentage of our customers |ficials and community leaders to 
in the original equipment field.” tour the plant. 

The new company is actually an outgrowth of a product diversi-} Highlight of the celebration 

fication program launched in 1921. The introduction of the raw} was the golden log ceremony 
edge V-belt that year led to the formation of the Mechanical Goods | marking the opening of the plant] * 
Division, forerunner of Dayton Industrial. and signalling the start of the} MARATHON OFFICERS open Naheola, Ala. paper mill. Shown left 
_ All activities of Dayton Rubber’s former mechanical goods divi- | tours. W. C. Stolk, Canco president; R. J. Sund, v.p.; J. E. Spalding, plant head. 
sion will be incorporated in the ' 
new company, Christie said. “A 
number of executives, depart- 
ment heads, and key personnel 
will be transferred from present 
headquarters in Dayton to the 
new location,” the president 
added. 


Large Number of Items 


Dayton Industrial will produce 
such items as automotive V-belts, 
radiator and heater hose, indus- 
trial V-belts, hose and rollers, 
friction and plastic electrical 
tapes, graphic arts rollers, and 
lithographic blankets. Other lines 
are urethane products for indus- 
trial uses and a full range of 
molded and extruded industrial 
rubber products. 

Industrial Products also will 
maintain direct liaison with all 
Dayton Rubber’s manufacturing 
plants, including facilities now 
under construction at Springfield, 
Mo. 


New DX Sunray Oil 

Wax Plant to be Built ’ 

At West Tulsa, Okla. There Sa 9 
Tulsa, Okla—DX Sunray Oil steel container 


Co. will erect a wax manufactur- 
ing plant at its 75,000-bbl.-a-day 
refinery at West Tulsa. Construc- to meet 
tion of the manufacturing plant 
will start in September and com- 
pletion of the $7-million facility j t ry 
is scheduled in 1960. — a mos Eve 

The operation, — technically 2 s 
known as a dewaxing plant, will h pp g d 
streamline lubricating oil manu- S In nee 
facturing and nearly double the 
company’s production of wax. 
The new facility, a fully inte- 
grated operation, will produce 
lubricating oils and finished waxes 
simultaneously from the same 
charge stock. It will replace 
three dewaxing plants now in 
operation, and manufacture five 
grades of wax. 


Completed Program in 1958 


DX Sunray, eighth largest lu- Example: 
bricating oil producer in the 


United States, completed a $12 h i | f | j 

million expansion program in C emica S or C eaning 

1958 at its Tulsa and Duncan re- ; , ; 
Shipments of countless products travel safely, their They represent the largest, most complete line avail- 


fineries to boost high-octane out- 

put. purity assured, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping able, for products as varied as paint and petroleum, 
Increased production of paraf- containers from United States Steel. chemicals and food, additives and essences. 

fin wax and manufacture of mi- 

crocrystalline wax will result in Whatever your product, USS steel drums and pails ° ‘ : 

an intensified sales program. The offer the ultimate in protection in chemically clean Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas 

company also will start an ad- steel containers in a variety of sizes and closures. Chicago, III. » New Orleans, La. » Sharon, Pa. » Camden, N. J. 

vanced technical service for wax 

purchasers when the new unit is 

ee ot the market areas for United States Steel Products 

microcrystalline wax include: Division of 

paper and packaging, chemical, | 

electrical, and rubber industries. United States Steel 

It also is used for laminating 

aluminum foil and other packag- 

ing needs such as milk and food 

containers. 
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Portland, Ore.—Henry Hauser- 
mann knows his hops. He is not 
only P.A. for the Blitz-Weinhard 
Brewery but also is a master 
brewer trained in the art of beer 
making. 

Hausermann was an assistant 
brewmaster for Blitz six years 
before he was made purchasing 
agent in 1956. His close knowl- 
edge of the art of brewing and of 
all the product phases of brewing 
and packaging beer has been 
helpful to him as a P.A. But his 
status as a Master Brewer has 
been invaluable in another way. 


Waist Deep in Tradition 

“This is one of the oldest busi- 
nesses there is,” said Hank 
Hausermann, “and it’s waist deep 
in traditions. Brewery people are 
sometimes inclined to look sus- 
piciously at a new way of doing 
something.” 

While the art of brewing has 
not changed basically over hun- 
dreds of years, beer making has 
become a highly competitive in- 
dustry in which modernization 
pays off. Being a brewmaster has 
helped Hausermann both in 
evaluating new equipment and 
devices, and convincing other 
brewery executives of their worth. 

Right now  Blitz-Weinhard, 
which in its 103rd year is the old- 
est brewery organization in the 
Pacific Northwest, is in the midst 
of an expansion program. Study- 
ing and comparing specialized 
equipment for an all-new packag- 
ing plant has been taking a good 
share of Hausermann’s working 
hours. 


Handwork Now Automatic 


“There have been _ rapid 
changes in the past few years in 
packaging machinery design. 
Where we used to put out 100 
bottles a minute, now we’re put- 
ting out 1,000 a minute. Hand- 
work is now all automatic.” 

Hank has had his experience 
with handwork in a brewery. He 
first went to work for Blitz as an 
apprentice on graduation from 
high school in 1935. He wasn’t 
sure then he wanted to be a 
brewer and after two years left. 

In the intervening 10 years 
Hank worked in a steel mill in 
California, helped build bombers 
at Douglas Aircraft Co., and 
spent six years as a Multnomah 
County Deputy Sheriff. He served 
on the sheriff's staff at Vanport, 
the teeming war housing project 
outside Portland which almost 
overnight became Oregon’s sec- 
ond largest “city.” 

In 1948 Hausermann decided 
to return to Blitz. He went to 
work in the brewing department. 
In 1950 the brewery management 
sent him to the Schwartz Brewing 
School in New York. There he 
took a seven month’s course and 
returned as an assistant brew- 
master. In 1953 he was awarded 
a scholarship to the Walterstein 
Laboratory in New York, where 
he spent eight weeks in concen- 
trated technical schooling. 

Duties of an assistant brew- 
master, which Hank fulfilled un- 
til 1956, cover all phases of 
brewing, from fermentation 
through quality control. But 
above all is cleanliness. 

“Thirty-six out of every 40 
hours in a brewery is spent 
scrubbing and cleaning,” said 
Hank. Surveying his desk with 
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A Purchasing Week Profile 
Hank Hausermann . . . Master Brewer Turned P.A. 


the usual accumulation of a P.A.’s 
paperwork, he said, “I often 
wish I could keep my desk as 
clean as we keep the brewery.” 

For relaxation Hausermann is 
an occasional golfer and “the 
greatest spectator sportsman you 
ever saw.” And he likes a beer 
or two in the evening. Married, 
he has a 21-year old son who is 
just winding up a four-year hitch 
in the Marine Corps and a 13- 
year old daughter. 

Not all of Hausermann’s pur- 


chasing has had to do directly 
with beer. In the last two years, 
to supply a Blitz promotion stunt 
which offers anyone who asks, a 
Douglas fir tree, Hank has had 
to purchase 100,000 fir seedlings. 
It wasn’t too much of a problem 
for him. 

“One thing I’ve found out 
about this purchasing business,” 
Hank observed. “If you want to 
buy something you can always 
find somebody who has that 
something to sell.” 


HAVING a brewmaster’s background h 
his career as purchasing head for Blitz-Weinhard Brewery, Portland. 


<2 


as helped Henry Hausermann in 


The Norton Measure of Value 
. . . the true measure of savings 
on materials you buy for your 
production is the cost-per-piece 


produced. 


Purchasing Week 


Call your Norton Man — he has 
the experience, the products, and 
knows how to save you money 
where it counts. There’s a Norton 
expert in the fields of — abrasives, 
grinding machines, refractories. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


R. E. High Gets New Post 
At Monsanto Chemical 


St. Louis—Robert E. High 
has been assigned the new post 
of supervisor of surplus equip- 
ment and materials disposal, pur- 
chasing and traffic department, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Richard M. Hoover succeeds 
High as a member of the engi- 
neering procurement section, 
Organic Chemicals Division. 
Alan J. Frankel moves into 
Hoover’s former post, purchas- 
ing agent, Nitro, W. Va., plant. 


James W. Campbell has been 
promoted to vice president in 
charge of purchasing, Morton 
Foods Co., Dallas. 


John A. Burnett has succeeded 
Joseph W. Rodger, who retired, 
as purchasing agent for the Un- 
ion Railroad Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Ray H. Horton has _ been 
elected vice president of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Houston. He 
had been serving as director of 
employee relations, purchasing, 


and general services and will con- 
tinue in charge of these services. 


Sylvester DeBellis, purchasing 
agent for S. H. Counch Co., Inc., 
Quincy, Mass., recently cele- 
brated 50 year’s service with the 
firm. The company and its sub- 
sidiary, Counch Ordnance, Inc., 
had a dinner in his honor at 
which he received an inscribed 
watch and a check. 


William F. Slook has joined 
New York Air Brake Co., Water- 
town, N. Y., division as manager 
of purchases. He had been with 


Fairchild Aircraft Co. in Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Henry A. Jewell, director of 
procurement and material con- 
trol for Saco-Lowell Shops at 
Boston has been made works 
manager of the Textile Machin- 
ery Division, Easley, S. C. 


Michael E. Errico, a former 
purchasing agent, has been elec- 
ted assistant vice president by 
Laminated Shim Co., Inc., Glen- 
brook, Conn. Before joining the 
firm’s inside sales force in 1947, 
Errico had been purchasing 
agent and assistant to the plant 
manager, Allen-Billymre Corp., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


You can 


roduce 


Economists could argue the definition of the value of a 
grinding wheel in many ways. But it would usually come 
down to this — What is it worth to the purchaser. 


You can buy less expensive grinding wheels than Norton 
wheels and save on immediate cost. But if the lower cost 
wheels do not perform their jobs efficiently or cause produc- 
tion delays because of poor quality or wheel misapplication 
— you haven’t made a bargain you’ve made a costly 
mistake. 


The only accurate measure of the value of a grinding 
wheel is how much it produces for you per dollar cost — not 
merely how much you paid for it. Here is why Norton grind- 
ing wheels are worth more to you — 


Norton Company gives you the most advanced research 
engineering and manufacturing facilities in the entire abra- 
sive field — and you get this great scope of detailed knowl- 
edge on a personal basis — your Norton Man. 


Every Norton Man starts his career by spending a mini- 
mum of one year in a carefully planned training course in 
the Norton plant and a comparable period of training in the 
field to assure a broad, thorough understanding of grind- 
ing before he goes ‘‘on his own.”’ The average experience of 
all Norton Men in the field is 15 years in addition to their 
specialized training. The Norton Man is the most knowl- 
edgeable man in abrasives that you can consult. Make him 
your consulting abrasive engineer. 

He will make an Abrasive Requirement Study for you. 
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This study lists the correct specifications for each abrasive 
job in your plant to assure you lowest cost-per-piece pro- 
duced. He is also available for complete field testing on 
specific problems. 

For example, your Norton Man can increase production 
by pointing out ways for better wheel usage and fewer 
wheel changes. He has the widest selection of grinding 
wheels in the industry from which to select the best wheel 
for new product grinding operations and for improving your 
current grinding jobs — both at the lowest cost. And with 
Norton grinding wheels you can be sure of precise duplica- 
tion order after order. 

Norton offers true abrasive economy. Economy that pays 
off in lower cost-per-piece produced. Call your Norton Man. 
NORTON COMPANY, General Offices, Worcester 6, Mass. 
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ABRASIVES 


Making better products... 
to make your products better 
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ROBERT |. COE, assistant purchas- 
ing agent of Mead Corp.'s Kings- 
port, Tennessee, Division has 
been promoted to purchasing 
agent. He succeeds the late W. R. 
Gilmer who served for 38 years. 


CHARLES H. RIEBE has been as- 
signed the new post of purchas- 
ing agent at Stambaugh Supply, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Riebe has 
been with the firm five years. 


Obbie Lewis has been ap- 
pointed manager, contracts and 
purchases, Christie, Mitchell & 
Mitchell Co., Houston. 


ALBERT O. DEGLING has been 
elected a vice president of Amer- 
ican Can Co., New York, and will 
be in charge of purchasing, traf- 
fic, real estate, and general serv- 
ices. He will continue as head of 
purchasing, at Canco Division. 


E. C. Rothwell, 67, Wyoming 
State purchasing agent for 12 
years died May 18. He resigned 
as state purchasing agent last 
January. 


J. Frank Markum, 53, pur- 
chasing agent and assistant office 
manager of Barron Kidd Oil Co., 
Dallas, died May 27. 


John Power David, 69, retired 
purchasing agent for Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., Dallas, died 
May 28. 
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Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents 


Aids to Purchasing 


National Bureau of Standards 
Circular 552, Third Edition, lists 
names and prices of the standard 
materials that are issued by the 
bureau. It also gives information 
on certified compositions and 
purchasing procedures. 

The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards issues more than 550 differ- 
ent standards of metals, ores, 
ceramics, chemicals, hydrocar- 
bons, and radioactive materials. 
About 250 of the standards are 
of certified chemical composition 
and 100 of these have been spe- 
cifically prepared for use in 
spectroscopic analysis. 

If you are interested in obtain- 


ing a copy, send 35¢ to the Su- 
po Rta CAM of Documents, U.S. 
Government Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Official 1959 Premier Edition of 
Office Equipment File is a com- 
plete guide to information on all 
types of modern office — 
The file contains over 500 pages, 
many in full color, and is indexed 
for quick reference. The direc- 
tory is divided into three parts, 
product use, manufacturer’s 
name, and trade name. Priced at 
$15 and available from Catalog 
Services Institute, 32 East Colo- 
rado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 


From Associations 


Product and service profiles of 
more than 200 industrial organi- 
zations active in the development 
and utilization of atomic energy 
in the U.S. and abroad are pre- 
sented in the 1959 Atomic In- 
dustry Directory of Products. 
Data in depth on products, equip- 
ment and services which have 
their primary application in the 
nuclear power and radiation fields 
is listed under 40 major classifica- 
tions and more than 130 sub- 
categories. Listed organizations 
include manufacturers, proc- 
essors, architect-engineers and 
constructors, consultants, and 
suppliers of technical research 
services. The 132 page directory 
is available at $2.50 per copy 
from Atomic Industrial Forum, 
3 East 54th St., N.Y., N.Y. 


The 1959 price list and Index of 
American Standards lists the 
more than 1800 American Stand- 
ards approved to date by the 
American Standards Association. 
A standard is approved as an 
American standard only if it is 
supported by a consensus of all 
national groups substantially con- 
cerned. Over 25 different fields 
are covered by the standards. 
Also included in the publication 
are the international standard 
recommendations published by 
the International Organization 
for Standardization and the Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Com- 
mission. The booklet is available 
free from the American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45th 
St., N.Y., N.Y. 


From Manufacturers 


Industrial uses of aluminum foil 
are discussed in 26-page booklet, 
entitled “Alcoa Industrial Alumi- 
num Foil.” The new book illus- 
trates the many and varied uses 
for the thin metal in architectural, 
electrical, heating, textile, indus- 
trial packaging and other key 
applications. For the materials 
engineer and designer, the book 
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provides a valuable insight into 
the potential uses for aluminum 
foil. Booklet is available from 
Aluminum Company of America, 
782 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Cold drawn stainless steel wire is 
described in 77-page book. It de- 
scribes the general qualities of 27 
different types of ferritic, auste- 
nitic, ferritic-austenitic and mar- 
tensitic stainless steels available. 
More specific information on 
these steels in the cold drawn 


condition includes data on toler- 


ances, mechanical properties, 
magnetic properties, available 
finishes, sizes, forms, and applica- 
tions. The broad treatment given 
stainless steels by this book makes 
it useful both as a _ reference 
manual and text. Copies can be 
obtained from Uddeholm Com- 
pany of America, 155 East 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Industrial eyelets and eyeleting 
machines are described in 48- 
page catalog. It includes detailed 
information on the several classi- 
fications of eyelets and the com- 


plete line of United eyeleting 
equipment. The stock status of 
each eyelet is clearly indicated 
and the pieces are described and 
classified both by type and by 
using industries. Catalog is avail- 
able from Eyelet Dept., United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 Fed- 
eral St., Boston 7, Mass. 


Power master substation trans- 
formers are described in 8-page 
Bulletin No. GEA-5452A. It il- 
lustrates exterior and interior fea- 
tures and tells how the new trans- 


formers can increase the kva 


capacity of mounting pads as well 
as reduce operating and mainte- 
nance costs. Weights and dimen- 
sions table is included. Bulletin 
is available from General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Aluminum Machining Chart 
provides tables of recommended 
speeds and feeds for six differ- 
ent machining operations on 
aluminum. A cutting speed con- 
version table is included for 
added convenience. The chart is 
printed on cardboard and is 3 
hole punched and tabbed for 
ready reference. Complimentary 
copies can be obtained by writing 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., 17 
Grand St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Only LINDE... 


Offers You These Four 
Advanced Methods for 


Modern Metal Fabrication 


—— WELDING WIRE 


ARGON 


COOLING 
WATER 


SIGMA Welding — Fastest growing fusion welding 


method. . 


. are is maintained in a shield of argon 


gas between the consumable electrode filler metal 


and the workpiece. 


Welds nearly all commercial 


metals over \4-in. thick manually, and down to 
0.050-in. thick automatically. 


WELDING WIRE 


WELDING 
COMPOSITION 


UNIONMELT Welding—The submerged are pro- 
cess for welding heavy-duty parts such as pipe, pres- 
sure vessels, ships, railroad and industrial equip- 
ment. Also used in surfacing for corrosion and wear 
resistance, and resurfacing for repair. 


For information or help with any welding problem or to 
receive LINDE’s bi-monthly “Metalworking Bulletin”, 
write Dept. PW-63, Linde Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


N.Y. In Canada: Linde 
Carbide Canada Limited. 


Company, Division of Union 
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TUNGSTEN ELECTRODE 


COOLING 
WATER 


} POWER 


HELIARC Welding — Makes high quality welds in 
any commercial metal. Uses a non-consumable tung- 
sten electrode in a shield of argon gas. Filler metal 
may be added to the weld if needed. Since no flux 
is used, finishing is not necessary. 


FLUX AND GAS —~,))) 


/ WELDING WIRE 


UNIONARC Welding—Uses new concept of mag- 
netically coating wire with flux at the torch nozzle. 
Makes high-quality welds in all positions. Also used 
effectively to repair defects developed during cast- 
ing or riser-removal on heavy carbon steel castings. 


**Linde”’, **Unionmelt”, 
**Unionare’’, “‘Heliare’’, 


“*Sigma”’ and ‘ 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


‘Union Carbide”’ 


are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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List of U.S. and Canadian sup- 
pliers of “Moly” lubricants is in- 
cluded in new Bulletin No. 
Lu-2c. Two principal lists are 
contained in the bulletin— chas- 
Sis grease suppliers and specialty 
lubricant suppliers. Each listing 
includes the name of the com- 
pany, its address, and the brand 
name under which it sells “Moly” 
lubricants. Bulletin is available 
from Climax Molybdenum Co., 
Div. of American Metal Climax, 
. 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N ¥. 


Office furniture price list is con- 
tained in 24-page catalog No. 
F-3004. Catalog illustrates and 
describes in detail every product 
in the line, including all acces- 
sories and special features, and 
lists the retail price of each item. 
Copies are available from Bor- 
roughs Mfg. Co., 3002 N. Bur- 
dick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


High temperature ceramic insu- 
lated magnet wire is subject of 
8-page brochure. Included in the 
brochure are the electrical insula- 
tion values of the various types of 
insulation available at elevated 
temperatures. It also includes 
data on ceramic potting cements 
which can be used with the Secon 
high temperature ceramic insula- 
tion. Copies can be obtained by 
writing Secon Metals Corp., 7 In- 
tervale St., White Plains, N. Y. 


New water soluble, anti-static fi- 
ber lubricant, Twitchell 7440, is 
described in technical bulletin No. 
414. It contains data on static 
control, scourability, resistance 
to yellowing, and light and stor- 
age stability. Copies can be ob- 
tained by writing Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc., Dept. 5, Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Meletron pressure switches are 
described in 36-page design hand- 
book and catalog No. PS-59-60. 
Each page fully describes a spe- 
cific type of switch (diaphragm, 
bourdon tube, or piston) and con- 
tains detailed information on 
electrical and operating charac- 
teristics, a comprehensive order- 
ing chart, adjustment instructions, 
spare parts table, parts blowup 
of the model, and a dimension 
diagram. Catalog is available from 
Barksdale Valves, 5125 Alcoa 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manifolds for industrial gases are 
described in 24-page catalog No. 
829. It contains specific informa- 
tion — with illustrations — on 
capacities, dimensions and ar- 
rangement, along with general 
background material on the ad- 
vantages of manifolding. Copies 
are avaslable from Air Reduction 
Sales Co., Div. of Air Reduction 
Co., Inc., 150 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


“A Report to Management” is 
title of 16-page brochure. It ex- 
plains comprehensively the role 
of centralized lubrication—its ad- 
vantages over manual methods of 
greasing and oiling industrial ma- 
chinery; three economic areas of 
plant management where it can 
effect substantial savings; case 
histories of uses in all major in- 
dustries, and detailed applica- 
tion data on basic centralized sys- 
tems. Brochure is available from 
Lincoln Engineering Co., Indus- 
trial Div., 4010 Goodfellow 
Blvd., St. Louis 20, Mo. 


Small valves for general applica- 


tion are described in 4-page bro- 
chure No. KS-1-N. Information 
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pertaining to working pressures, 
specifications, construction fea- 
tures, and suggested applications 
has been included. Copies are 
available from Kerotest Mfg. Co., 
2525 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. 


Rayescent lamps are described in 
new booklet. It lists available 
lamps in standard sizes ranging 
from 2 in. by 2 in. to 24 in. by 
24 in. It contains technical data 
and graphs covering lamp operat- 
ing frequency, voltage effects and 
maintenance. A power consump- 
tion chart is included. Booklet 
may be obtained from Westing- 
house Lamp Div., Bloomfield, 
N. J. 


PT and 9SP blind rivets are de- 
scribed in 8-page brochure No. 
8-409. It lists the advantages of 
the blind rivets and includes such 
technical information as recom- 
mended hole sizes, material speci- 
fications, shop practice notes and 
shear and tension strength values. 
Typical blind applications are 
illustrated with cross-section line 
drawings. Copies are available 
from Huck Mfg. Co., 2480 Belle- 
vue Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Beryllium copper alloys are de- 
scribed in 12-page data sheet 
series. Chemical analysis, physi- 
cal constants, and mechanical 
properties of each alloy are de- 
scribed. Heat treating procedures 


are outlined and _ illustrated. 
Forms in which the alloys are 
available also are listed. Copies 
are available from Pennrold Div., 
Brush Beryllium Co., 501 Cres- 
cent Ave., Reading, Pa. 


Vertically-mounted motor-gener- 
ator battery chargers are de- 
scribed in 4-page bulletin No. 
6259. Dimensions, ratings of the 
various models, sizes and other 
specification information is -in- 
cluded in chart form. Copies can 
be obtained by writing Exide In- 
dustrial Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Rising Sun & Adams 
Aves., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Guide to Effective, Economical 


Metal Cleaning is series of charts 
in file-folder form designed to 
simplify the selection of the cor- 
rect cleaning method and chem- 
ical for the various metals and 
soils in the metalworking and fin- 
ishing fields. Available from 
Magnus Chemical Co., South 
Ave., Garwood, N, J. 


Bulletin T-300 discusses typ- 
ical applications, capacities, and 
construction of steam traps for 
use in chemical plants, textile 
mills, rubber plants and all proc- 
esses using steam. It includes 
tables on capacities, orafice sizes, 
parts, and seat pressures. Avail- 
able from Ross Midwest Fulton, 
918 Woodley Rd., Dayton, Ohio. 


seen on more desks across the nation than any other brand! 
Why? Because only SWINGLINE OFFICE STAPLERS have the famous open-channel for 
split-second loading...jam-proof performance. Exciting Jeweltone colors, ultra-modern 
design. No. 4 is a master desk stapler, holds 210 staples. No. 3 is a shorter desk model, 
holds 105 staples. No. 27 is a rugged one, holds 210 staples, can be imprinted with 
your company name, too! All sensibly priced. Contact your stationery supplier... today! 
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Swingline, Inc. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Purchasing Agents Association of Flor- 
ida—Annual Purchaser’s Seminar, co- 
sponsored by Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, July 23-25. 


Public Works Congress and Equipment 
Show—Auditorium Arena, Seattle, Sept. 
20-23. 


National Metal Exposition — Chicago, 
Nov. 2-6. 


Nationai Eieciricai Coniracters Associa- 
tion—Annual Convention and 5th No- 
tional Electrical Exposition, Fontain- 
bleau, Eden Rock, Deauville, and 
Carillon Hotels, Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 
9-12. 


Electrical League of Western Pennsyl- 
vania—industrial Electric Exposition, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 
17-19. 


Previously Listed 
JUNE 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents—44th Convention and Inform- 
A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, June 14-17. 


JULY 


international Trade Fair and Exposition 
—Chicago, July 2-18. 


AUGUST 


institute of Surplus Dealers—Fall Trade 
Show, New York Trade Show Building, 
New York, Aug. 16-18. 


Institute of Radio Engineers and West- 
ern Electronic Manufacturers Associ- 
ation—Western Electronic Show and 
Convention, Cow Palace, San Francisco, 
Aug. 18-21. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sixth International Packaging Exhibi- 
tion—Olympia, London, Sept. 8-18. 


Instrument Society of America— 14th 
Annual Instrument-Automation Confer- 
ence and Exhibit, International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago, Sept. 21-25. 


American Oil Chemists Society—Meet- 
ing and Exhibit, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Sept. 23-30. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 2nd District — 13th Annual 
Southwest Purchasing Conference, Tul- 
sa, Sept. 24-25, 


British Purchasing Offices Association— 
1959 Annual Conference and Minibi- 
tion,” Folkestone, Kent, Sept. 24-26. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 1st District—13th Pacific Inter- 
mountain Purchasing Conference, Clare- 
mont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 25-26. 


National Association of Oil Equipment 
Jobbers—Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, 
Sept. 27-29. 


OCTOBER 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 7th District—16th Annual Con- 
ference, Read House, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Oct. 11-13. 


National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing— 14th Annual Conference and 
Products Exhibit, Hotel Sheraton Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Oct. 11-14. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: 
Meetings Calendar, Purchasing 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N, Y. 
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National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 9th District—Purchasing Con- 
ference, Sheraton-Kimball Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 15. 


American Production and inventory 
Control Society—3rd Annual Conven- 
tion and Technical Conference, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, Oct. 16-17. 


American Standards Association— 10th 
National Conference on Standards, Sher- 
aton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Oct. 20-22. 


NOVEMBER 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 


stitute—Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 2-5. 


Milwaukee Association of Purchasing 
Agents—1959 Products Show, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Nov. 10-12. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Associ- 
ation—é6th Annual Building Products 
Exposition, Cleveland, Nov. 14-17. 


International Automation Exposition 
and Congress—Trade Show Building, 
New York, Nov. 16-20. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute — 1959 Show, Coliseum, New 
York, Nov. 17-20. 


In the World of Sales 


Paul E. Kelly has been ad- 
vanced to manager of sales, the 
Alloy Tube Division of Carpenter 
Steel Co., Union, N. J. 


Walter C. Bass has joined 
American Pulley Co., Phila- 
delphia, as general sales manager. 
He had been eastern sales man- 
ager of Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 
chine Corp., Chicago. 


Henry G. Dacey has taken the 
post of assistant vice president— 


sales with the Pittsburgh Division, 
Screw & Bolt Corp. of America. 
He had been general sales man- 
ager of Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 
Cleveland. John Krause, Jr., and 
Dale W. Patrick have also been 
named assistant vice presidents- 
sales for the division. 


D. F. McCarron, formerly 
president of the Loyd Scruggs Co. 
of St. Louis, has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales, 
Globe Hoist Co., Philadelphia. 
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Experience — the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


ALL STAINLESS GRADES 


BORON ADDITIONS 


LOW COBALT 


VACUUM MELTED STEELS 


What are your needs in Seamless Tubing? 


A-L offers widest range of materials and large 


diameters with walls as thin as .032”. 


Here is the widest range in materials in stainless seamless 
tubing available anywhere to meet your exact requirements 
and solve high-temperature or corrosion problems and 


save you money. 


Allegheny Ludlum makes seamless tubing in all stainless 
grades including 309, 317, 318, 310, 416 and 446—normally 
difficult to obtain. Also available in high-strength alloys 
such as A-286, in vacuum melted steels, and in custom 
analyses grades such as low cobalt with .01 or .05 max. and 
small boron additions to standard types. 


Allegheny Ludlum Stainless Tubing ranges from *%’’ OD 
to 3%'’ OD with wall thickness ranging from .013’’ to 
.375'’—typical of the sizes that A-L can produce. For 
certain applications, .500’’ walls are possible. Some stand- 
ard sizes in stock are 22’ OD—.032” walls, 3’ OD—.042” 
walls and 342’ OD—.042” walls and 3%’ OD—.058”’ walls. 
All sizes with true circularity, no dents or handling marks. 

A-L Tubing is also available in small quantity orders, in 
random or cut lengths. Standard grades and sizes in stock 
throughout the country. Call your nearest A-L representa- 


tive for all the help you need. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address Dept. PW-18 


NEW! FREE—Write for your copy of 
Allegheny Ludlum Stainless Tubing— 
32-pages of technical data, grades and 
suggested applications. 


A-L also makes composite tubes with bonded combina- 
tions of carbon and stainless and other metals for special 
chlorine-corrosion applications in process equipment. 


wsw 7528 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT —— 
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Purchasing Needs More Technical 
Men, Dallas Purchasers Told 


Dallas—More and more technically trained men, preferably with 
engineering backgrounds, will be needed in purchasing in the next 
decade, Dallas P.A.’s were told last month. 

Ken R. Geist, director of purchases, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Corp., 
said that the technical background for buyers is accepted generally 
in the field today. He added that these new buyers also will have 
to have administrative ability, be able to get along well with others, 
and be adept at all phases of purchasing. 

To develop well-rounded buyers, Geist recommended that buyers 
be shifted around within the department so that they gain ex- 
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DALLAS P.A.’S second $500 scholar- 
ship goes to a Southern Methodist 
University senior student. Gene 
Golden, right, receives award from 
Ben Brown, association professional 
development committee chairman, 
second from left. Looking on are Dr. 
Alton W. Baker, chairman of the de- 
partment of management, S.M.U., 
left, and Paul Talley, association 
president, third from left. 


perience in handling all buying functions. ihe 

“Get them active in the local purchasing agents’ association,” he 
added. “Another good idea is to have regular weekly buying 
meetings to discuss problems, and assign a special subject to one 


Allen’s New ’60 Series 
Socket Head Cap Screws 


plants.” 
If the company has a tuition 
grant, the buyer should be en- 

give up to 23 times more 
load carrying capacity 
> ca .- without indentation! 


couraged to take university semi- 

nar courses at night, Geist said. 

Most important, Geist added, is 

to make the buyer’s work suffi- 

ciently challenging to stimulate 
In Allen’s new ’60 Series, head diameter of sizes from 4” up is now 
uniformly one and one-half times the body diameter. In many sizes 
(where this ratio was not called for by 1936 Series specifications) 
this will provide more under-the-head bearing surface, and a pro- 
portionate increase in clamping force. Loads are more evenly dis- 


growth and to let his responsibil- 
ity increase with his ability and 

tributed, and the greater bearing area in many cases eliminates 
need for washers. 


experience. 


N.A.P.A. District V.P.’s 
Chapter Heads Named 


R. S. HILL, Arizona P.A.A., is Dis- 
trict Ill vice president. 


Socket sizes have been increased in many cases—greater wrench- 
ing area permits higher tightening torque—which resists fatigue 
failure, and lengthens the life of the threaded joint. 


@ A new 2-band knur! will identify all ALLEN Cap Screws (except 


Stainless Steel) that conform to the new ’60 Series specifications. 
New labels on boxes will also identify these. 


VIYVVVVVVN NMA VV 
‘VHRR PRRRBRR ARP EDD R WDD 

VVWVV NYY VN YN VY VV 
VORR DURA RRR RRR ERR AD 


@ The 1936 Series of Allen Cap Screws will continue to be available. 


COMPARISON OF ALLEN 1960 SERIES AND 1936 SERIES SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


HEAD DIAMETER TENSILE LOAD TORQUE INDUCED TENSILE LOAD 
PERCENT OF TO INDENT IN SOFT STEEL? TO INDENT IN SOFT STEEL? 
INCREASE IN (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 

BEARING 


SURFACE! 1960 1960 
Series Series 


BEARING SURFACE 
Minimum Minimum 
(inches) (square inches) 


1960 1936 1960 1936 
Series Series Series Series 


| 
-365 .044 044 
457 ¢ .070 052 
550 1 Vt 


F. L. SCOTT, Houston, P.A.A., is | 642 4 | 140 103 
District Il vice president. 735 | .183 183 

921 .293 216 
1.107 ; | A24 224 
1.293 ‘5 | 585 253 


4,750 
7 440 
12,100 


15,000 
19,500 
31,000 
45,000 
62,500 | 


2,780 
4,380 
7,000 


8,850 
11,500 
18,500 
26,700 
36,800 
48,500 


1.479 768 405 82,000 


"Head tolerance revisions on Sizes #0 thru #10, %, %, and 2 diameter have no significant effect on bearing surface or holding power of screws. 
2Valves based on .00025 inch indentation. 


Ask your Industrial Distributor about ALLEN '60 Series Cap Screws. 
Write for samples and complete specifications. Ask for Bulletin G-25. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ALLE Ri Hartford 1, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Stocked and sold by leading industrial distributors every where 


£X-SOCKET SCREWS 
¥ 


C. S$. PERKINS was named to head 
Northern California P.A.’s. 
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By LLEWELLYN R. SNYDER 
City College of San Francisco 


Greater use of computers and 
calculating machines has _ in- 
creased rather than lessened 
P.A.s’ need for knowledge, 
speed, and accuracy in mathe- 
matics. Formulas, statistics, and 
figures, now quickly available 
through use of high-speed ma- 
chines, are more than ever useful 
tools for business decisions. 
Purchasing’s use of mathematics 
is usually an arithmetical appli- 
cation and thus it is inexcusable 
for purchasing men not to be 
proficient. 

There is another reason why 
a review of purchasing mathe- 
matics can be profitable to you. 
The function of mathematics in 
business does not end with exact 
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REPORT 


solution of a specific problem. 
Purchasing executives are often 
called upon to think in terms of 
comparative costs, general mar- 
ket trends, relative values, ap- 
proximate weights, and so forth. 

Visualization of the relation- 
ships existing between quantities 
and qualities is necessary, and the 
ability to recognize significant 
figures in a given number is highly 
desirable. Thus if the carloadings 
in a particular area are 31,126 
for a given week, the significant 
figures sufficiently accurate for 
general information are 30,000. 
If 569.75 lb., or even less ac- 
curately, 600 Ib. 

It is desirable always to esti- 
mate a reasonable or sensible 
answer to any problem even 
though calculating machines are 
available for computation. Skill 
and accuracy in work with figures 
are acquired through practice. 

Here are shortcuts and a re- 
view of arithmetic applied to 
problems familiar to purchasing 
that should increase your effi- 
ciency in computing. 


Addition + Subtraction — 


Multiplication x Division + 


Addition: 


Combine numbers totaling tens 
in columns to be added. As skill 
increases combine groups of two 
or more digits. When numbers in 
a column are repeated several 
times, multiplication may be used. 

When long columns of several 
digits must be added, unavoidable 
interruptions may prevent com- 
pletion. Record the sum of each 
column separately, place each 
sum as indicated in the following 
and then find the total. 

Example: 
8,403 
711 
2,306 
34 
5,555 
2,090 


Sums of 
each column 


The addition of decimals re- 
quires that decimals of the same 
power be placed in the same ver- 
tical column. Thus, in the ad- 
dends and in the sum, the decimal 
points must be placed directly 
above or below one another. 

No method of checking addi- 
tion gives absolute proof of ac- 
curacy. If the columns have 
been added downward (prefer- 
ably), check by adding upward; 
and vice versa. 


Subtraction: 


As in addition, the subtraction 
of decimals requires that decimals 
of the same power be placed in 
the same vertical column. Thus in 
minuend, subtrahend, and re- 
mainder, decimal points must be 
placed directly above or below 
one another. 


years in 


Business 


Liwellyn R. Snyder teaches mathematics 
at the City College of San Francisco. He 
has also been a faculty member of Heald 
Business College, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, and the School of Accountancy of 
Golden Gate College. 

Mr. Snyder combines the academic with 
the practical. His experience includes nine 


For 16 years he also has served as an in- 
come tax and accounting consultant. 
Mr. Snyder is the author of Elements of 


and also, Essential Business Mathematics, 
1958. Both books were published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 


advertising and sales promotion. 


Mathematics for Colleges, 1956, 


Make it a rule always to prove 
subtraction by adding the re- 
mainder to the subtrahend. The 
result should equal the minuend. 


Example: 
$458.96 Minuend 
— 129.37 Subtrahend 


329.59 Remainder 
+ 129.37 Subtrahend 


$458.96 Remainder +- 
subtrahend — 
minuend 


Multiplication: 
Multiplication may be simpli- 
fied when either or both factors 
(multiplicand and multiplier) end 
in zeros. Omit the ending zeros 
from the process of multiplica- 
tion, the required product then 


being determined by annexing the 
number of zeros omitted. 


Example: 
6,400 Factor and mul- 
tiplicand 
x 850 Factor and mul- 
tiplier 


320 
512 


5,440,000 Product 
—== annexed) 


In multiplication, the product 
will have as many decimal places 
as in the two factors together. If 
there are not so many decimals in 
the product as in the multiplicand 
and multiplier together, prefix as 
many zeros to the product as are 
necessary. 

Example: 
48.261 
x Dee 


96522 
241305 


(000 


2509572 Product is 


250.9572 


Example: 
-008006 
.76 


48036 
56042 


608456 Product is 
00608456 


(00 prefixed) 

Prove the product of multipli- 
cation by transposing the factors 
and again multiplying. Or better, 
prove the product by division of 
the product by either of the fac- 
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tors, preferably by the multiplier. 

Multiplication is, in itself, a 
short method of adding. There 
are approximately 20 or more 
short methods of multiplying. A 
half dozen or more of these 
“short cuts” are worth your ef- 
fort in learning, though certainly 
they are not generally essential. 
To the knowledge of the author, 
the only modern text with any 
fairly comprehensive discussion 
of such short methods of multi- 
plication is to be found in Ap- 
pendix I of “Essential Business 
Mathematics,” 3/e, 1958, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 

Nevertheless, you should uti- 
lize the following time-saving 
short method whenever possible: 
To multiply by 10, 100, 1,000, 
etc. (10 or the powers of 10) move 
the decimal point in the multi- 
plicand to the right as many 
places as there are zeros in the 
multiplier. 

When practicable, utilize the 
aliquot (equally divisibly) parts 
of 100 (or 10 or any power of 
10) to simplify the process of 
multiplication. Thus to multiply 
by 50: Multiply by 100 and then 
divide the product by 2. To mul- 
tiply by 33%, multiply by 100 
and divide product by 3, etc. 


Division: 

Example: 

Divisor 7 )1,981 Dividend 
283 Quotient 

If the divisor ends in zeros, 
cancellation should be employed 
to simplify the process of divi- 
sion. Thus to divide 5,472,000 by 
300: 


Example: 
18,240 
366)5,4720,06¢ 

If decimals occur in the di- 
visor, it is recommended that they 
be eliminated before proceeding 
with division by moving the deci- 
mal point in the divisor to the 
right as far as necessary to make 
it a whole number, then moving 
the decimal point in the dividend 
the same number of places to the 
right annexing as many zeros as 
may be necessary, and then, fi- 
nally, placing the decimal point in 
the quotient directly over the 
decimal point in this new divi- 
dend. Thus to divide 1.93528 by 
28.46. 

Example: Move the decimal in 
the divisor 28.46 two places to 
the right to obtain 2846. Move 
the decimal in the dividend 
1.93528 also two places to the 
right to obtain 193.528. Locate 
the decimal in the quotient di- 
rectly above the decimal point in 
the new dividend. Thus: 


28.46 )1.93528 


2846 )193.528 


.068 


2846 )193.528 
170 76 


22 768 
22 768 


Proof of accuracy in division 
may be determined by multiply- 
ing quotient by divisor and then 
adding remainder if any. This 
number should equal dividend. 


Proportion 


On occasions, it may be help- 
ful to state a problem as a pro- 
portion when solving for a miss- 
ing fourth term when only three 
terms are known. When two 
quantities are related to each 
other and the first becomes 
greater when the second also be- 
comes greater (or smaller when 
the first becomes smaller) it is 
known as a direct proportion. 


Example of a direct propor- 
tion: A mixing operation pro- 
duces 4,800 gal. of chemicals in 
120 min. How long will it take 
to produce 5,700 gal. of chem- 
icals? 


120 _ 4,800 
z 5,700 
120 X 5,700 _ a 
c= a 142.5 (min.) 


When two quantities are re- 
lated to each other and the first 
becomes greater but the second 
becomes smaller (or greater 
when the first becomes smaller), 
it is an inverse proportion. 


Example of an inverse propor- 
tion: In buying construction or 
maintenance service—if 60 men 
can do a job in 8 days, how many 
men will be required to do the 
job in 5 days? 

x 


60 5 
60 X 8 


5 


I= = 96 (men) 

From the preceding examples, 
it is apparent that in solving a 
problem by proportion it must 
first be determined whether it is 
a direct or an inverse proportion. 
You may prefer to solve such 
problems in their entirety as 
problems in fractions. If so, it is 
necessary only to determine 
whether the answer should be 
greater or smaller. As problem 
in fractions it would appear: 


5,700 


4,800 X 120 = 142.5 (min.) 


2 xX 60 = 96 (men) 
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Sinuple Interest and Bank Digtourt 


Simple interest may be defined as the product of the principal, 
the time, and the rate of interest. Expressed as an equation: 
number of days 


: X rate of interest 
days in year 


Simple interest = principal X 

Because the number of days may be counted by assuming that 
all months contain 30 days or by counting the actual number of 
days, and the days in the year may be considered as a business 
year of 360 days or a calendar year of 365 days, the time factor 
in the interest equation may vary. Take special note that if 
the due date of an obligation falls on a non-business day (legal 
holiday, Sunday, or Saturday in most states) the due date is post- 
poned to the first business day following but interest is charged 
for the non-business day or days. Three kinds of interest are in 
general use: 

1. Ordinary interest at 30-day month time 
80-day mae LJ X rate of interest 


2. Ordinary interest at exact time 


= principal X - 


Bn te actual time in days ; 
= principal X ———— —— X rate of interest 


3. Exact or Accurate interest 
actual time in days . 
i — X rate of interest 
It is evident that interest on $1,000 at 6% from Apr. 30 to June 
30 could be computed as follows: 
60 6 
360 ~*~ 100° 


= principal X - 


Example 1: $1,000 x = $10 


61 6 


Example 2: $1,000 < 360 x 00" 


= $10.17 


61 6 
365 100 

In general business practice, ordinary interest at 30-day-month 
time is used primarily for periodic repayment plans such as 
monthly payments on real-estate mortgages, installment purchases, 
and certain types of personal borrowing and in computing accrued 
interest on corporate bonds (in this latter instance it is commonly 
known as ordinary interest at bond-time). Ordinary interest at 
exact time is generally used for commercial, industrial, and personal 
notes, and for most business transactions. 

Accurate or exact interest is not customary in most business 
transactions and is used primarily in computing interest payments 
on government obligations. 

When it is desired to find the effective rate of ordinary simple 
interest (to nearest tenth per cent) on installment purchases or on 
“time-plan” borrowings repaid in equal periodic installments, a 
simple rule-of-thumb formula may be used: 

Effective rate of interest 
2 X number of paymen‘ periods that could occur in 1 year X interest 
~~ Original balance due X (number of periodic payments made + 1) 

Example 1: Find the effective rate of interest to nearest tenth 
per cent on a loan of $300 for 6 months with interest at 6% 
on the original balance if it is to be repaid in full, including interest 
in six equal monthly installments. 

6 6 


Interest = $300 X 12” be 100 


Example 3: $1,000 X - = $10.03 


= $9 


2 X 12 XK $9 
300 X (6 + 1) 
Example 2: Find the effective rate of interest to nearest tenth per 
cent charged on an electric generator priced at $225 cash but 
purchased on the installment plan with a required down payment 
of $25 and payment of $3.03 per week for 78 weeks. 

Down payment $25.00 

Plus installment payments of $3.03 x 78 236.34 

Installment plan cost ~ $261.34 

Less cash price ___ 225.00 

Interest cost $36.34 


Cash price $225.00 
Less tae payment 25.00 


Effective rate of interest = - = 103 = 10.3% 


Original balance due = $200.00 
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2 X 52 X $36.34 
$200 X (78 + 1) 

Take special note that the original balance due is the actual 
amount of money for the use of which the purchaser or borrower 
pays an interest charge. Thus the original balance due on an 
installment purchase is the cash price minus any down payment 
that may be required. If the maturity value is used in the equa- 
tion (original balance due +- interest) instead of the original balance 
due, the computation will result in the effective rate of bank 
discount rather than the effective rate of interest. 


Effective rate of interest = = .239 = 23.9% 


Average costs, Mixture-type 
aid General Problems 


Averaging costs and diluting or increasing the strength of mixtures 
are problems common to all purchasing executives. Such problems 
may be solved by linear or simultaneous equations but in most 
instances an understanding of simple arithmetic computations will 
not only suffice but will enable the user to solve such problems 
in less time than it would require to establish such problems in 
algebraic form. Certainly it is true that the old-time corner grocer 
rarely needed to resort to a knowledge of algebra in determining 
the pounds of required ingredients in a pickling brine or in estab- 
lishing an average cost per pound of a mixture of coffee beans at 
differing costs per pound. 

Perhaps a few sample solutions will best illustrate how such 
problems may be solved by simple arithmetic. 

Example 1: Costs are $5.25 and $6.50 per item. It is desired 
that the average cost be $6. What ratio of items should be 
purchased at each cost if the average cost is to remain at $6? 


PNG. oo cs ve tbe ede ete eee 
Actual cost 


Gain or loss 

Therefore for each 50 items purchased at $5.25, 75 items may 
be purchased at $6.50, a ratio of 2 items at $5.25 for every 
3 at $6.50. 

Example 2: How many metal castings weighing 2% lb. each 
can be cast from 266 Ib. of pig iron if 1/7 of the quantity is lost 
in the casting process? 

aa = 96 castings 

Example 3: How many pieces of 712-in. wire can be cut from a 
31% ft. roll? 


31% X 12 63/2 X12 63 XK 12 
ric '. peticg oe 
Example 4: If the ratio of the weight of copper to the weight of 
zinc in brass is 3/2, find the weight in pounds of the copper in 
a piece of brass if the zinc content weighs 4.08 Ib. 

Though we may solve this problem by direct proportion, we 
also know that the copper weighs more than the zinc and we 
expect a larger answer than 4.08 lb. Therefore our answer cannot 
be 2/3 of 4.08 lb. but must be 

3/2 X 4.08 = 6.12 lb. 

Example 5: Advance estimates of a purchasing agent indicate 
that the present supply of 252 lb. of copper will be 45% of 
requirements. How many pounds of copper should be purchased? 


45% of requirements = 252 lb. 
100% of requirements = 252/.45 = 560 lb. 
560 lb. — 252 lb. = 308 lb. required 


Example 6: A new type of carton reduced shipping weight from 
60 Ib. to 55.5 lb. Find the per cent (to nearest tenths) of saving in 
shipping weight. 

60 Ib. 
4.5 
a 

Example 7: Find the minimum length in inches of steel strip 
required if it is desired to make 5,000 clips each 1¥2-in. long with 
scrap loss estimated at 10%. 

100% — 10% = 90% remaining after scrap loss 
5,000 X 114-in. 
90 


= 50 2/5 = 50 pieces 


- 55.5 lb. = 4.5 lb. saved 


.075 = 7.5% shipping weight saved 


= 8,333 1/3-in. minimum of steel strip required 
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Trade and Cash 
Dis cowiig 


Goods are sold at a quoted 
net price, or at a list price from 
which a discount or discounts are 
taken to determine the net price. 
When more than one discount 
is allowed, each succeeding dis- 
count is taken from the remainder 
found after deducting the pre- 
ceding discount. Two or more 
discounts of this type are known 
as chain or series discounts. 

Computing the net price may 
be accomplished by either of two 
general methods: 

1, By direct application of the 
discount series against the list 
price. 

2. By determining the comple- 
ment of the decimal equivalent 
of the several discounts (the cost 
of $1 list) and then applying this 
single equivalent against the list 
price. 

When a number of invoices 
or a number of items within a 
single invoice have the same 
series of discounts, the second 
method is quicker and thus pref- 
erable. 

Example: An invoice contains 
items A, B, and C listed, respec- 
tively at $19.95, $32.50, and 
$7.42 each. The total list price 
of the invoice is $482.40 subject 
to trade discounts of 25, 33%, 
and 10%. Find (a) the net cost 
of $1 list, (b) the single discount 
equivalent of the series discounts, 
(c) the trade discount allowed on 
the invoice, (d) the net price of 
the invoice, and (e) the net cost 
of items A, B, and C. 

(a) $1.00 list 

—.25 ($1.00 x .25) 


$ .75 
—.25 ($.75 x .33%) 


$ .50 
—.05 ($.50 x .10) 


$ .45 net cost of $1 list. 

Or compute by multiplying $1 
by the decimal complements of 
each rate of discount (the com- 
plement of .25 being .75, of 
.33% being .6674, of .10 being 
.90). Thus: 

$1.00 x .75 x .66% x .90 = 
$.45 net cost of $1 list. 

It should be noted that the 
fractional equivalent of 25, 33%, 
and 10% and the fractional com- 
plements may be used instead of 
decimals. Thus in the preceding, 
the fractions %4, 4%, and +5 or 
their complements of %4, 24, and 
7s might have been used in ob- 
taining $.45 as the net cost of $1 
list. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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No Mystery to Mathematics 


(Continued from page 35) 


$1.00 list 
—.45 net cost of $1 list 


$ .55 discount on $1 list 
equivalent to .55 or 55% 


(b) 


(c) $482.40 « .55 = $265.32 
discount 


(d) $482.40 $265.32 
$271.08 net price or di- 
rectly, $482.40 « .45 = 
$217.08 net price 


(e) Item A, $19.95 » .45 = 
$8.98 
Item B, $32.50 « .45 
$14.62 (5) 
Item C, $7.42 « .45 = 
$3.34 


Depreciation 


A decrease in the value of 
property that is not restored by 
current maintenance is deprecia- 
tion. 

The Federal Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue recognizes the loss 
in value that may occur because 
of depreciation and allows the 
taxpayer to recover over the use- 
ful life of the property the capital 
invested by permitting the tax- 
payer to charge such loss against 
current taxable income if the 
property is used for earning in- 
come. 

An estimated useful life of the 
property must be determined, for 
it is during this period of time 
that depreciation allowances must 
be taken. Often equipment used 
in business will have a trade-in 
value when it must be replaced or 
a scrap value at the end of its 
estimated life. Final disposal of 
the property at more than trade- 
in or scrap value is treated as a 
gain; final disposal at less than 
trade-in or scrap value is treated 
as a loss. 

Once selected, any of the fol- 
lowing optional methods of de- 
termining depreciation may not 
be changed unless approved by 
the Director of Internal Revenue: 

1, The straight-line method 

2. Declining-balance method 

3. The sum-of-the-year’s-digits 
method 

All states do not permit use of 
other than the straight-line meth- 
od in computing state tax liability 
and thus choice of method 2. or 
3. for federal income tax pur- 
poses may require separate and 
different computations in com- 
pleting state income tax returns. 

The straight-line method is 


probably the most frequently 
used. Cost or cost less estimated 
scrap value is the base. Annual 
depreciation is found by dividing 
the base thus established by the 
estimated life (in years). 


Example: By the straight-line 
method, find the depreciation for 
(a) the year 1959 and (b) the 
year 1960 for an automobile used 
75% for business if purchased 
July 1, 1959 at a cost of 
$4,300 with an estimated useful 
life for business purposes of 5 
years and a trade-in value of 
$300 at the end of the useful life 
for business purposes. 

(a) The base for tax purposes 
is $4,300 — $300 = $4,000 

Annual depreciation if used 
100% for business would be 


$1,000. _ 5599 


But since the automobile is 
used only 75% for business and 
for only six months in 1959, the 
depreciation allowable in 1959 
would be: 

6 
12 

(b) But for the full year 1960, 
the depreciation allowable would 
be: 


$800 X .75 X = $300 


800  .75 = $600 


The declining-balance method 
of computing depreciation is 
figured on the basis of decreas- 
ing value of the property. The 
annual fixed rate or per cent of 
depreciation taken for newly ac- 
quired unused property may not 
be more than twice the rate that 
would be used were the allow- 
ance computed by the straight- 


line method. And if the prop- 
erty is newly acquired but used, 
the annual fixed rate or per cent 
of depreciation may not exceed 
150% (1% times) the rate that 
would be used were the allow- 
ance computed under the straight- 
line method. Thus the allowable 
maximum rate for a new machine 
with an estimated life of 10 years 
would be #y « 1% 3/20 or 
15%. 


Example: Find the deprecia- 
tion schedule for (a) 1959 and 
(b) 1960 at the maximum allow- 
able by the declining-balance 
method for a machine used 
100% for business acquired 
new on July 1, 1959, at a cost of 
$10,000 and if it is assumed it 
will be without value at the end 
of 8 years. 

(a) Maximum annual depreci- 
ation rate is % *« 2 = %& or 
25% 

Since the machine is used only 
6 months of 1959, the depreci- 
ation allowable for 1959 would 
be: 

$10,000 * .25 x 6/12 = $1,250 


(b) For the full year 1960, the 
depreciation would be based on 
the declining balance of $10,000 
— $1,250 = $8,750 and would 
be: 

$8,750 X .25 = $2,187.50 

The  sum-of-the-years’-digits 
method of computing deprecia- 
tion uses cost or cost less esti- 
mated scrap value as the base. 
It is assumed that actual trade-in 
value (or scrap value at the end 
of the useful life) will be equiva- 
lent to the remaining cost or cost 
less scrap value not yet recovered 
through depreciation. 

In the sum-of-the-years’-digits 
method the constant denominator 
of the fraction used is the sum 
of all the remaining years of life, 
beginning with the first day of the 
first year of life. The declining 
numerator of the fraction is one 
smaller each year, beginning with 
the original number of years of 
life. Thus if the estimated life is 
4 years, the denominator is 4 + 
3+ 2+ 1 = 10, and the numer- 
ators will be 4, 3, 2, and 1 for 
each of the successive 4 years 
of life. As of date, this method 
of depreciation may be used only 
for new (unused) property. 

Example: Find the deprecia- 


tion schedule for (a) 1959 and 
(b) 1960 by the sum-of-the-years’- 
digits method for a piece of 
equipment used 100% for busi- 
ness if acquired new on Appr. 
1, 1959, at a cost of $975 if it is 
assumed that it will be obsolete 
in 5 years and have a scrap or 
trade-in value at that time of 
$75. 


(a) The base for tax purposes 
is $975 — $75 = $900 

The constant denominator is 5 

The declining numerator is 5, 
4, 3, 2, and 1 

The fractional parts for each 
full year used in computing will 


be 5/15, 4/15, 3/15, 2/15, and 
1/15. 

But since the machine is pur- 
chased on Apr. 1 of 1959, only 
9 months’ depreciation is allow- 
able for 1959 and the deprecia- 
tion would be: 

$900 < 5/15 K 9/12 = $225 

(b) And for the year 1960 the 
allowable depreciation would be 
for 3 months at 5/15 and for the 
remaining 9 months at 4/15 of 
the base. Thus, 

$900 X 5/15 X 3/12 = $75 
$900 x 4/15 x 9/12 = $180 

And the depreciation allow- 
able for 1960 would be $75 + 
$180 — $255. 


'nventoriés 


Assuming that physical count 
is impractical except at infrequent 
intervals (or perhaps never prac- 
tical) a balance-of-stores ledger 
may be verified by weight or by 
cubic volume. Thus if the weight 
of an empty keg be known and 
weight per bolt contained therein 
be known, the quantity of bolts 
may be readily determined by 
subtracting the weight of the keg 
from the gross wéignt to deter- 
mine the net weight of all the 
bolts and then dividing this re- 
mainder by the weight per bolt. 
With some items the cubic space 
occupied (barrels, cubic feet, gal- 
lons, etc.) may be the most prac- 
ticable method of computing the 
inventory. 

And so you may decide wisely 
to have less than an optimum 
stock on hand or more than an 
optimum stock on hand at a given 
time. It is your responsibility to 
determine whether in the long-run 
it is best to order by rail a carload 
(CL) or less-than-carload (LCL), 
to order a truckload (TL) or less- 
than-truckload (LTL), to ship by 
water, to utilize the services of 
the freight forwarder (e.g. fast- 
freight, private express, car- 
loader, etc.), railway express, 
parcel post, air transport, pipe- 
line, etc. 

Another factor may influence 
your judgment as to the desirable 
quantity of any item to have on 
hand at a given time. Perhaps 
your state, county, and/or city 
levy use or property taxes. If, 


for example, the inventory as of 
the first Monday of March deter- 
mines the base upon which the 
property tax is assessed, you must 
weigh the advantages against the 
disadvantages of having a small 
inventory as of that date. 
Assuming that in view of the 
many factors involved you have 
determined the maximum, opti- 
mum, and minimum inventory 
per item, you may find it helpful 
to determine the rate of turnover 
of inventory. 
To determine turnover of in- 
ventory for any given period: 
Stock turn = 
Cost of Goods Per Period 
“Average Inventory at Cost 
for the same period 
And, of course, the average in- 
ventory at cost is determined by 
dividing the sum total of the in- 
ventories at cost by the number 
of inventories taken. 


Example: If the inventory at 
cost was $6,076 on April 1, 
$5,031.50 on May 1, $5,256.50 
June 1, and $5,805 on June 30, 
find the average inventory at cost 
for the 3-month period. 


Av. inv. at cost = 
$6,076 +$5,031.50-+$5,256.50+85,805 


4 
= $5,542.25 
Example: If cost of goods is 
$28,672 and average inventory 
at cost is $11,593, what is the 
rate of stock turnover at cost? 


$28,672. ,. 


Stock turnover at cost = $11,593 =2.47 


And Now, Test Your Arithmetical Skill on These 12 Problems 


You'll find the answers on page 41 


Problem 1: The cost per item of GA-148 part is 
as follows: 500 or less, $2.84; more than 500 but 
less than 1,000, $2.76; and 1,000 or more, $2.68. 
Find the delivered cost per item (a) if delivery 
charges for 500 items is $75, (b) if delivery costs 
for 750 items is $105, and (ce) if delivery costs for 
1,000 items is $120. 


Problem 2: An item listed at $3.50 each is regu- 
larly bought at trade discounts of 40% and 10%. 
Assume that 400 items are purchased and used 
per month, storage space is available without added 
cost, insurance is 0.3% per annum, interest cost 
is 6% per annum, depreciation and obsolescence is 
not a factor but that a floor tax of $7.09 per $100 
of cost will be levied on the first Monday of 
March. Find the net gain or loss in dollars if a 
3-month supply is ordered for delivery required by 
the supplier in late February at an additional quan- 
tity discount of 814%. 


Problem 3: The use per week of a chemical is 
8 bbi., the stock minimum on hand 32 bbl., and 
the time required for delivery 1 week. The minimum 
ordering policy is to provide for 6 weeks’ supply 
at delivery date. The delivered price on less than 
truckload shipments is $6.05 per barrel, on truck- 
loads of 72 barrels is $5.75 per barrel. Inventory 
carrying charges are estimated at %% of cost per 
week. Find the net saving per annum in ordering 


by the truckload instead of the quantity required 
by the minimum ordering policy. 


Problem 4: A purchasing agent is required to 
obtain terms of 4/10, net 30 for certain items. A 
manufacturer offers $1,800 of desired goods at terms 
of 1/10, net 30. Find the adjusted price if the 
manufacturer is not to lose and the agent’s required 


, term of sale are allowed. 


Problem 5: Two manufacturers offer comparable 
equipment at prices as follows: X company quotes 
$150 less 334%4%, 25%, and 64%. Y company 
quotes $160 less 40%, 20%, and 10%. Which 
company has lower net price?, by how many dollars? 


Problem 6: The volume of a right circular cylinder 
may be found by use of the formula 7 rh. If a 
cubic foot contains 7/2 gal. approximately, find the 
number of gallons that can be held in a cylindrical 
tank with inside measurements of 5 ft. in diameter 
and 14 ft. in length. (Let = 31/7.) 


Problem 7: The area of a circle may: be deter- 
mined by using the formula = r°. The flat top of a 
cylindrical tank is to be repainted. If two coats are 
necessary, what will be the cost of the paint required 
at $5.25 per gallon if the diameter is 80 ft. and it 
is estimated that 1 gal of paint will cover 450 sq. 
ft? (Let = 31/7. Assume only whole gallons are 
purchased.) 


Problem 8: In order to obtain a cash discount, a 
purchasing agent was authorized to give to a manu- 
facturer a 6-month, 8 per cent ordinary interest- 
bearing note with a face of $845.75. Seven days 
later, the manufacturer sold the note to his bank at 
4% per cent bank discount. Find (a) the maturity 
value of the note and (b) the proceeds received by 
the manufacturer. 


Problem 9: A machine is priced at $250 cash or 
10 per cent down and $25 for 10 months. Find 
the effective rate of interest paid to nearest tenth 
per cent. 


Problem 10: Find the maximum depreciation allow- 
able for the calendar year 1960 for a machine 
acquired new on Jan. 1, 1959 at a cost of $1,000 
with estimated life of 5 years (a) by the straight-line 
method, (b) the declining-balance method, and (c) 
the sum-of-the-years’-digits method. 


Problem 11: On May 25, your company makes a 
partial payment of $200 on a net invoice of $645 
with cash terms of 2/10, 1/30, net 60 and dated 
May 15. Find the additional payment required to 
pay in full on June 14. 


Problem 12: If the ratio of the weight of copper 
to the weight of zinc in brass is 3 to 2, find the 
weight in pounds of the copper in a piece of brass 
if the zinc content is 4.08 Ib. 
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READY ...the 


edition of industry's favorite 
guidebook for transmission design 


and maintenance economy. 


THESE THREE CATALOGS 


Be tcl 


No. SC-3 No. OP-1 


Lists NEW Gears and gear information. NEW expanded line of Sprockets 
and Chain for any drive 144” to 2” pitch, NEW OPTIMOUNT helical 
geared Speed Reducers, shaft mounted and base mounted. NEW types 
and sizes in every product line. 664 pages, with 58 pages of improved 
selection charts and engineering information to help you simplify trans- 
mission planning. Boston Gear Works, 93 Hayward St., Quincy 71, Mass. 


YOUR COPY IS NOW AVAILABLE FROM... 


vay BOSTO Gru 


DISTRIBUTOR 


June 15, 1959 Purchasing Week 


NOW - 


STANDARDIZED POWER 
TRANSMISSION PRODUCTS 


Stock Gears © Sprockets and Chain 
Speed Reducers ¢ Bearings 

Pillow Blocks © Shaft Supports 
Couplings ¢ Pulleys 


Advt. copyright by Boston Gear Works 
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Air Force Warehouse Locator Control Center 
Serves as Industry Materials Handling Model 


Oklahoma City Air Material Area Setup, at Tinker A.F.B., 
ls Example of How Efficient Supply Handling Can Save Money 


In meeting the material needs 
of the Air Force, rapid and effi- 
cient handling of supplies is im- 
portant. Methods which do this 
save the taxpayer $5 million a 
year, and can serve industry as 
models for material handling sys- 
tems too. One example is at the 
Oklahoma City Air Material Area 
at Tinker Air Force Base. 

As part of the logistical arm 
of the Air Force, O.C.A.M.A. 
buys, stores, and ships many 
prime products. These include 
complete aircraft, jet engines, and 
missiles used to maintain the 
world-wide operations of the 
Strategic Air Command. 


Vast Amounts Handled 


A tremendous amount of mate- 
rial is handled by the central re- 
ceiving area—an average of 82,- 
250 line items per month. In air 
freight alone, 9 to 10 million |b. 
per month are handled. 

Two improvements at 
O.C.A.M.A. account for handling 
and storing savings: a new ware- 
house locator control center, and 
the mechanization of nine mate- 
rial-handling areas. Later this 
year a new air freight center also 
will be ready. 

Primary key to the savings is 
the warehouse location control 
center. Here the location of an 
item in one of 400,000 warehouse 
locations can be _ produced 
quickly. Both receiving and ship- 
ping documents go through this 
center for processing. 


I.B.M. Cards Find Locations 


Warehouse locations are 
punched on I.B.M. cards which 
are filed in Simplafind push but- 
ton card finding machines. A 
master locator card and _ five 
duplicate cards are maintained on 
all items. The applicable dupli- 
cate card is attached to docu- 
ments processed through the 
office. Decks are kept up by 
reproduction from master card as 
required. 

As documents from receiving 
go through the locator center for 
processing, they are screened for 
validity, assigned voucher num- 
ber, and the locator card is at- 
tached. Document then returns 
to receiving via pneumatic tube 
where it is matched with mate- 
rial. Material goes either to a 
minimum or maximum inspec- 
tion area, depending on require- 
ments, and then to the warehouse. 
The document goes to property 
accounting. 


Codes Reveal Requirements 


Requirements for handling 
each item are revealed by codes 
on locator cards, indicating 
whether item is of a classified 
nature, needs special handling, 
etc. 

On items being shipped, docu- 
ment arrives in central location 
office where locator card is at- 
tached to credit document. A 
mechanized chain carrier then 
moves document to machine 
section where quantity, voucher 
number, and type of shipment 
are punched. After verification 
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against the original, document 
into 
stock-number sequence and con- 
solidated into groups with like 


cards are machine sorted 


numbers. Warehouse next re- 
ceives cards, and material is sent 


tation. 

Telescriber machines in locator 
center and connected to ware- 
houses expedite priority material. 


to packing bay, then to transpor- 


O.C.A.M.A. uses I.B.M. 650 


tape machine in prime class ac- 
counting function. Approxi- 
mately 11,000 transactions are 
processed daily with reject rate 
of approximately 242%. On in- 
coming materials the vouchered 
document is processed by the 
I.B.M. 650. On items shipped 
the I1.B.M. requisition card be- 
comes vouchered file document 
of the shipment. 

Requests for items are received 
at O.C.A.M.A. by varied means 
—teletype, telephone, mail, trans- 
ceiver. But all requests enter the 
O.C.A.M.A. system in the form 
of 1.B.M. requisition cards. 

Second and largest improve- 
ment at O.C.A.M.A. has been 
the mechanization of the receiv- 


ing area and eight warehouses 
which it uses. 

Air freight center facilities now 
in use are mechanized too. But 
under construction is a new air 
freight center which base officials 
say will be the latest word in air 
freight handling. Tiered con- 
veyor belts for handling incoming 
and outgoing freight at the same 
time, television surveillance of 
loading, and other innovations 
are included in the center which 
is slated for completion late this 
year. 

Mechanized materials handling 
already is accomplished mainly 
through conveyor lines. Mate- 
rials are processed from trans- 
portation dock onto conveyor | 


How NS solved another special steel problem 


Photos courtesy 


of Nuclear Systems Division, The Budd Company 
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RADIOACTIVE MATERIAL is handled remotely by operator 
from behind three-foot thick lead-glass wall. Nilcor strips, which 
make quick, accurate system response possible, can be seen 
running vertically from pulleys just above operator's hands. 
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CARD FILING MACHINE lets one operator locate materials IN THE WAREHOUSE material is handled automatically TRUCKS taking material to storage in one of eight ware- 
in any one of 400,000 warehouse locations at air base. by conveyors. Bar pushes boxes onto proper roller. houses are loaded in minutes by 25-ft. conveyor sections. 


lines. The material moves on 
other conveyor lines through the 
receiving center and out of it 


into conveyorized trucks without 
any manual effort. 
Manually operated control 


panels select specified conveyor 
lines for materials. When a box 
passes the operator on the con- 


veyor line, he pushes a button 
which corresponds to a correlat- 
ing line. As the package reaches 


SPECIAL NS-ATHENIA STEEL 
PUTS LIFE IN ATOMIC-AGE ROBOT 


HAND MOVEMENTS at operator end of master- 
slave system are translated without distortion, or 
time lag through seven Nilcor strips (shown in photo) 
that travel through 15-foot belt and pulley system. 


To manipulate radioactive materials with lifelike 
dexterity, from the other side of a three-foot thick 
protective wall, requires robot controls with a high 
degree of precision and quick response. 


Ordinary cable or belt arrangements gave too 
much stretch between the operator’s ‘‘master’’ hand 
movements and the identical ‘‘slave’’ movement at 
the other end of the system. Movements had to be 
translated almost instantaneously and duplicated 
exactly at the slave end of the system. To help 
solve this problem, robot system manufacturers 
came to the Athenia Steel Division of National- 
Standard to find a strip material that would serve 
in the belt-and-pulley arrangement of the mech- 
anism with minimum stretch and friction and with- 
out backlashing or overshooting. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD ENGINEERS at 
Athenia in Clifton, N. J., recommended Nilcor* 
strip (basically a cobalt-chromium-nickel alloy) be- 
cause of its high fatigue resistance, high tensile 
strength and exceptionally high corrosion resist- 
ance— plus less than \% -inch lateral sweep per 8-foot 
length when laying flat without tension. Experi- 
ments with .005 Nilcor strip in the robot systems 
showed an 80% reduction in stretch and 90% re- 
duction in friction over standard wire materials. 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING HELP of this 
kind, for jobs requiring specialty steel and wire to 
meet unique applications, is available to you from 
National-Standard. For the many thousands of 
applications where only specialty steel or wire will 
solve the problem, let National-Standard engineers 
go to work for you. Write for additional information 
to National-Standard Company, Niles, Michigan. 


OPERATOR STATION, shielded by protective 
wall, has television monitor screen where action 
inside radioactive room is reproduced as operator 
manipulates controls of master-slave system. *Trade Mark 


Manufacturer of Specialty Wire and Metal Pr ducts 


NATIONAL 


STANDARD 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL-STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire, stainless, music spring and plated wires « WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass.; high and low carbon specialty wires e WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; metal decorating 
equipment « ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; flat, high-carbon spring steels e REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, III.; industrial 
wire cloth « CROSS PERFORATED METALS, Carbondale, Pa.; decorative, commercial, and industrial perforated metals. 
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that line it is automatically 
shoved onto it. An electric eye 
measures the package and it is 
automatically centered on the 
line. 

A second type of control used 
in the receiving center was devel- 
oped by O.C.A.M.A. engineers. 
It depends upon the eye of the 
operator. As the box passes an 
intersecting line, the operator 
pushes a button and a bar shoots 
across (see above) the conveyor 
belt on a chain, pushing the box 
off onto the proper line. A limit 
switch controls the bar to keep it 
from continuing over the con- 
veyor. 


Goes to Inspection Area 


Material goes from receiving 
into either a minimum or maxi- 
mum inspection area. If mini- 
mum inspection only is required, 
it will go directly to warehouse; 
if maximum inspection is re- 
quired, container must be opened 
and material segregated and 
counted. It then goes to ware- 
house. 

From central receiving, mate- 
rial is sent to warehouse in con- 
veyorized trucks. This system has 
cut round trip time from about 
four hours to 20 minutes. Pre- 
vious method was to collect num- 
ber of flats on which material had 
to be tied down before making 
trip. A mechanized 25 ft con- 
veyor which operates on a rail 
slides items onto truck and vehi- 
cle is ready to go. 


Towveyors Move Material 


At the warehouse, material is 
unloaded using the same method 
—and another load is rolled on 
the truck without the truck mov- 
ing. Towveyors move the mate- 
rial around the warehouse, but it 
is placed in stock manually. 
Overhead cranes handle large 
items in central receiving. 

Under the new mechanized 
system all items go through cen- 
tral receiving in less than eight 
working hours, except on priority 
material which goes straight out. 
Under the previous system it took 
several times that long, with one 
filing clerk handling only 6,250 
items. 

Now one clerk can handle 
12,500 items or 75,000 cards 
easily. 


Over $30,000 Savings 


Savings of over $30,000 a year 
are estimated in the locator sys- 
tem alone. For the entire system 
including receiving area and 
warehouses, O.C.A.M.A. figures 
savings are about $5.7 million a 
year. 

Other savings are manhours in 
receiving property in warehouse 
—about 60%. And time to re- 
ceive, process, and make items 
available for issue has been re- 
duced by 50%. Despite a 20% 
increase in items, 97% of docu- 
ments are meeting allowed time. 
Previous percentage meeting time 
was only 61. 
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Another County Public Utility District 
On the Carpet for Non-Bid Buying 


Washington — The Pentagon 
has taken another step in its grad- 
ual effort to standardize items 


Olympia, Wash.—Another Washington Public Utility District bought by the military. The De- 


has come in for criticism because of its purchasing procedures. 


fense Department has set up a 


Some time ago a grand jury began investigating the activities) yniform specification for pur- 
of the Grant County Public Utility District of Ephrata because of} chase of engineering drawings for 
alleged irregularities in purchasing on its Priest Rapids Dam proj-| ali military procurement agencies 


ect. The investigation is continuing. 
Now the Benton County P.U.D. of Prosser has been called on 


(Mil-D-70327). 
The new specifications cover 


the carpet by State Auditor Cliff Yelle because of several purchases | all drawings bought from defense 
it made last year. Separate items, each of less than $5,000, were} contractors in connection with 
purchased from a single firm without calling for bids, with payment} production contracts and with re- 


being made in a warrant exceeding $5,000. 


search and development projects 


Because the purchase exceeded $5,000, bids should have been|resulting in a design released for 


called, Yelle declared in a report on the P.U.D. operations for] production. 


the year. 


Erie, Pa.—A serious scandal 
involving a public purchasing of- 
ficial is gradually subsiding. 

Robert Monahan, 44, known 
as the City Purchasing Agent for 
Erie although his purchasing was 
limited to only the police and wa- 
ter departments, was sentenced 
recently to three to 12 months 
in Erie County Prison. He had 
pleaded guilty to two charges: 
misuse of city property and lar- 
ceny by an employee. 

The larceny charge was for 
pocketing $635 in police court 
fines. Monahan, who was actu- 
ally an administrative assistant 
to Police Chief Edward Williams, 
handled the police court account, 
and fines were turned over to 
him. 

The misuse count was brought 
against him for making illegal 
purchases of Hi-Fi equipment 
from a Chicago company. He 
used city purchase orders to buy 
the equipment with city money 
for his own personal use. The 
equipment was valued at $554.60. 

The day before sentencing, 
Monahan made restitution on 
the property and money taken. 
The convicted official had 19 
years service with the city in vari- 
ous jobs. The purchasing job was 
created two years ago. The post 
is a civil service job and now held 
by a temporary appointment. 


Houston Council Still 
Plagued by ‘Shell Game’ 


Houston, Tex.—City Council 
members have proposed that the 
city go into the oyster shell busi- 
ness itself to resolve the problem 
of frequent identical bids made 
by shell suppliers. 

Meanwhile, Atty. General Will 
Wilson is studying reports on re- 
cent shell bids to see what can be 
done about the situation, (see 
P.W., Jun. 1, 59, p. 1). 

Mayor Lewis Cutrer and Pub- 
lic Works Director Travis Smith 
agree that drawing the winner’s 
name from the hat when identical 
bids are submitted or splitting the 
business among the bidders are 
both ineffective measures. 

Just how the city would get 
into the shell business was not ex- 
plained, although a fair-sized 
shell dredge costs $250,000. 


Patterson Temporarily 
Heads Ala. Purchasing 


Montgomery, Ala. — Maurice 
Patterson, assistant state finance 
director, has been appointed tem- 
porary director of the state pur- 
chasing office. 

The younger brother of Ala- 
bama Gov. John Patterson is 
filing a post left vacant by the 
death of James B. King, who 
died May 14. 
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Prime contractors 
now must follow the same spe- 


Gov't. Code Set for Buying Technical Drawings 


cification in buying drawings 
from their subcontractors and 
other suppliers. 

It’s expected to reduce the 
variety of requirements now com- 
mon to procurement of engineer- 
ing drawings by the military, and 
will replace 158 specs used by 
the military up to now to buy 
drawings. The new spec, how- 
ever, does not pertain to actual 
buying of the parts shown on the 
drawings. 

The new spec assures that 
“only the minimum amount of 
engineering detail” is bought; sets 
up a standardized order of pre- 


cedence for design identification 
and uniform identification of 
“such things as inseparable as- 
semblies and symmetrically op- 
posite parts”; sets uniform re- 
quirements for materials on which 
drawing will be made; establishes 
minimum requirements for data 
to be placed on lists of materials 
or parts used with the drawings; 
and introduces a system of coding 
drawings to identify their source. 
The new standard covering 
types and definitions of engineer- 
ing drawings soon will be avail- 
able from military contracting of- 
ficers or on sale from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Do You Buy Chain? 


—then you should have these free ACCO 
catalogs containing over 400 different chains! 


e The American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
world’s largest manufacturer of chain for any appli- 
cation, wants you to have these valuable chain refer- 
ence catalogs! When a particular job calls for the 
strength and flexibility that only chain can provide, 
you'll find chain—of the correct size, design, metal 
and finish to fill the bill—listed on the pages of these 
catalogs. There are over 400 different chains, by 
types and sizes, to choose from. For easy reference, 
complete information about all of these chains is 
assembled in two separate catalogs under the two 
basic types of chain—welded and weldless. Welded 
chain is made with links that are welded, as the 
name implies. Weldless chains are generally the 
lighter types made with formed 
wire or flat metal links. Catalogs 
are clearly condensed and charted 
to further help you find the spe- 
cific chain best suited for your 
exact requirements. 


In addition, these catalogs contain a wide selec- 
tion of chain assemblies and attachments available 
for use with welded and weldless chain. There is also 
a section describing basic chain terms and definitions 
and a section on how to properly measure chain and 
chain assemblies before you order. 


For your free copies of Welded Catalog No. 491 and 
Weldless Catalog No. 492, write our York, Pa., office. 


ORDER AMERICAN CHAIN FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 

To get prompt local service for all your chain needs, 
contact your American Chain distributor. You’ll find 
them located in all principal cities or write us for the one 


nearest to you, 


American Chain Division * American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


“—° AMERICAN CHAIN 


Bridgeport, Conn. * Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa. 


Sales Offices: *Atlanta, Boston, *Chicago, *Denver, Detroit, *Houston 


*Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, *Portiand, Ore., *San Francisco 
*Indicates Warehouse Stocks 
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Huntington's Centralized Purchasing 
Saved 3 Times Its Cost in 2 Years 


In Automobile Purchase, 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—City 


Huntington, N. Y.—Residents of this growing Long Island com-| purchasing agent Aaron C. Shep- 


munity are mighty glad centralized purchasing has come to town.|herd has 


made three major 


Two years old this month, the streamlined buying operation|changes in automobile purchase 
already has saved three times the amount it costs to run the six-man]and replacement policies, aimed 
department. As a result, the town has benefitted from improved |at lowering the cost of operating 
and expanded services and better quality supplies, material, and|city cars. 


equipment. 


The practice of trading used 


Milton Whitehill, Huntington’s purchasing director who started|cars has been discontinued and 
the department from scratch on June 1, 1957, gives all the credit}all cars are now sold at auction. 


to “the concept of centralized procurement.” 


Results so far indicate that a 


“Once you stir up healthy business competition,” Whitehill told|better price is obtained by sale 
PURCHASING WEEK, “volume buying made possible through cen-|at auction than by sale through 


tralization reaps the economies.” 
He said his biggest problem was “getting more people willing 


to sell to us. 


trade-in. 
A second change, which par- 


Winston-Salem P.A. Makes 3 Major Changes 


Replacement Policies 


tially combats the automakers’ 
decision a year ago to eliminate 
discounts to governmental 
agencies, concerns the replace- 
ment policy for police cars. 

Analysis of operating costs by 
the garage superintendent re- 
vealed that the city could save 
money by replacing police cars 
after 40,000 miles of use, rather 
than the former policy of 60,000 
miles. 

The study also disclosed that 
the city could expect to receive 
a higher price on the sale of 


police cars if sold after 40,000 
miles rather than 60,000. 

As a final policy switch, police 
cars are now purchased in quan- 
tity and once a year by the city 
purchasing department. 

“We recently took bids on 22 
police cars which should last us 
from July 1, 1959 to July 1, 
1960,” said Shepherd. “As the 
old cars reach the replacement 
point, a new car will be taken out 
of storage at our city garage and 
put in immediate use. 

“This means,” the city P.A. 
added, “that we will not have to 
wait until a new car is delivered 
after bids are taken, which in the 
past has taken from 30 to 60 
days.” 


“The smaller vendors in the 
community seemed to be under 
the impression that they couldn’t 
afford to compete. 

“For the past two years I’ve 
been using two methods to wipe 
out this bugaboo. First, I’ve been 
making the rounds speaking to 
local business groups and organ- 
izations pointing out the advan- 
tages they have in such areas as 
transportation costs, knowing the 
town’s needs better than outsid- 
ers, etc. 

“Secondly, I’ve made certain 
we pay our bills promptly to in- 
sure a healthy atmosphere in 
which to do business. This I feel 
helps the smaller businessman 
who can’t afford to wait for his 
money.” 

Whitehill, a former purchase 
expediter for Western Electric, 
has built his department’s stature 
to the point where it is now 
charged with preparing the entire 
town budget. 

“In my opinion,” he said, 
“there is no department better 
equipped to handle the budget 
than the purchasing department.” 

Whitehill offered the following 
examples of economies achieved: 

© On 85% of the public works 
contracts in the past two years, 
bids have come in under the en- 
gineering department’s estimates 
by at least 5 to 15%. 

e Even with the steel situation 
what it is, prices for 7 ft. 6 in. 
traffic sign posts this year are 
$1.45 compared to $1.64 last 
year. 

e Instead of buying tires under 
the state contract this year, the 
town let its own contract and 
came up with prices 2% lower 
than the state. 

“I don’t want people to get the 
mistaken impression that I’m only 
out for low prices,” Whitehill re- 
marked. “If I can’t get price, 
quality, and service in one pack- 
age, then I’ve got a headless ani- 
mal and I don’t want it. I want 
the whole package or nothing.” 


A 

Purchasing 
Agent Asks... 
Should I Buy 
Aluminum - 


Answers to Problems 


on page 36 
1. (a) $2.99 
(b) $2.90 

(c) $2.80 


2. Net gain of $81.31 
TL saves $91.52 per 
annum 
$1,856.25 
Y’s is lower price by 
$1.19 
6. 2,062.5 gal. 
7. $120.75 
8. (a) $879.77 
(b) $860.64 
9. 24.2% 
10. (a) $200.00 
(b) $240.00 
(c) $266.67 
11. $436.51 
. 6.12 Ib. 
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New 1959 Exterior Post Aluminum VolumexxVan 
New 1959 Smooth Panel Steel VolumexxVan 


Or Steel 


Trailers ? 


Q Which makes the most sense in our oper- 
ation, aluminum or steel Trailers? 


A If the products you ship are compact, and 
heavy in weight, an aluminum Trailer will quickly 

ay for itself with the extra tons it permits you to 
oad. . . due to its weight-saving features. 

If your shipments are light in weight, and bulky, 
the weight of the Trailer is less important. And, 
steel carries the lowest price tag, bears up under the 
toughest shipping conditions. 


Q Must a Trailer be all-steel or aluminum? 


A With the flexibility of Fruehauf’s new 1959 
interchangeable line, you can specify some com- 
ponents in steel, others in aluminum, to attain the 
weight savings you need at the price you want to 
pay. For instance, you can order aluminum frame 
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crossmembers for a unit that is otherwise all-steel, 
for a major reduction in weight. Likewise, the roof 
bows, door facings, structural posts, and body 
panels are interchangeably steel or aluminum. 


Q Does Fruehauf flexibility add to the cost? 


A No—it saves you money! The actual inter- 
changing is done on the production line . . . at mass 


production prices! 


Q I’m no engineer. How do I go about mak- 
ing the best selection of components? 


A Once your local Fruehauf representative knows 
the nature of your operation, and the price and 


weight you’re — at, 
Trailer that’s designed 
your specific needs. Give 


right and 
im a call today! 


he will recommend a 
riced right for 


For Forty-Five Years—More Fruehauf Trailers On The Road Than Any Other Make! 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
10944 Harper Avenue * 


Send full information on the following: 
[] High Capacity Closed Vans 


(_] Refrigerated Vans 


COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


(] Platform Trailers 
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Platform Lift 
Capacity of 6,000 Lb. 


Electro-Loader, an elec- 
tric motor powered 6 x 8 ft.- 
platform lift has a capacity of 
6,000 Ib. It can be used for 
loading pallets of small pack- 
aged goods on trucks and can 
rise to a height of 5% ft. It 
requires no excavations and 
can be mounted quickly or 
moved anywhere. 

Price: $1,090 to $1,310. 
Delivery: 1 mo. 

Globe Hoist Co., E. Mer- 
maid Lane at Queen St., 
Phila., Pa. (P.W., 6/15/59) 


Variable Transmission 
Has Constant Hp. 


Variable speed transmis- 
sion has a 3:1 ratio, and uses 
a newly developed combina- 
tion timing and V-belt to pro- 
vide basically constant hp. 
Speed can be adjusted by 
turning a worm gear and 
transmission is rated at 1.5 
hp. It needs no internal lu- 
brication and can be mounted 
in any position. 

Price: $390. Delivery: 8 
to 10 wk. 

Western Mfr. Co., 3400 
Scotten Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(P.W., 6/15/59) 


Disposable Gloves 


Made of Polyethylene 


Disposable polyethylene 
five-fingered gloves are 
strong, and skin-thin, yet are 
air- and water-tight. They 
may be used in any job 
where abrasion is not a fac- 
tor, but complete protection 
at minimum cost is required. 
Applications include: _ lint- 
free inspections, painting, 
maintenance, etc. 

Price: 60¢ (box of 15). 
Delivery: Immediate. 

Olympic Glove Co., Inc., 
95 Madison Ave., N. Y., 
N. Y. (P.W., 6/15/59) 


Cable Fault Locator 
Easy to Operate 


Cable fault locator is a 
completely self-contained 
unit said to offer greater ac- 
curacy and simpler opera- 
tion than other models. It 
can be used for finding open 
conductors, shorts, grounds, 
high-resistance faults, cross- 
es, and split pairs in rubber, 
plastic, an paper insulated 
cables. 

Price: $450. Delivery im- 
mediate. 

Whitney Blake Co., New 
Haven 14, Conn. (P.W., 
6/15/59) 
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Aluminum Stepladder 
All-Extruded Construction 


All-extruded aluminum stepladder is 
designed for rugged use. The front legs 
are constructed of channels that are 3 in. 
deep and % in. wide. Non-skid steps 
are of ribbed extrusions measuring 3 in. 
wide by 1% in. high. The foot of each 
leg is encased with a rubber boot that 
prevents movement. Top is large enough 
to stand on, 13% in. by 5 in. A bucket 
shelf is provided on larger models. They 
are available in sizes 2 ft. through 8 ft. 

Price: $11.25 (2 ft.) to $45 (8 ft.). 
Delivery: immediate. 

F. A. Pilgrim Co., 4449 Lake Park 
Rd., Youngstown, Ohio. (P.W., 6/15/ 
59) 


Manual Motor Starter 


Is Key Operated 


Use of a key in manual motor starter 
keeps unauthorized personnel from op- 
erating equipment. It will fit any stand- 
ard single-gang outlet box and is designed 
for direct operation of any single-phase 
115/230 v. motor up to and including 
| hp. It can be furnished in either single 
or double-pole designs and incorporates 
straight-through wiring and a_ plug-in 
heater. Indicating light is available as 
optional equipment. 

Price: $8.50 to $10.50. (Indicating 
light $5.50 extra). Delivery: immediate. 

General Electric Co., 901 W. Burling- 
ton Ave., Western Springs, Ill. (P.W., 
6/15/59) 


Belt Dressing 
Can Be Sprayed On 


Aerosol belt dressing can be sprayed 
on moving transmission belts. Because 
the workman’s hands never touch the belt, 
application is safe. Spray is applied 
while drive is running and the rotation 
of the pulley transfers the film to the 
inner surface of the belt. It can be used 
on V, rubber, fabric, or leather belts, and 
is designed to prevent slip and prolong 
belt life. The areosol can is held 12 to 
15 in. from the pulley during application. 

Price: $1.50 a can. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Graton & Knight Co., 342 Franklin 
St., Worcester, Mass. (P.W., 6/15/59) 


Chain Hoist 


Uses Alloy-Type Link Chain 


Midget King lifts through alloy-type 
link chain which flexes in any plane to 
allow picking up material not directly 
under the hoist itself. Models are avail- 
able with 4%-, 4-, Y2-, 1-, and 2-ton 
capacities. Hardened steel gears run 
on ball-bearing mounted shafts in an 
oil-bath lubrication. Upper and lower 
safety limit stops operate on controller 
shafts to prevent damage to hoisting unit 
and load. 

Price: $188 to $465. Delivery: 2 wk. 
(after July 15). 

Yale & Towne Mfr., Co., 11000 
Roosevelt Blvd., Phila., Pa. (P.W., 
6/15/59) 
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Protective Coating 
Easily Removed 


Zincilate WST-100 is hard, 
scratch-resistant coating that 
provides temporary protec- 
tion to any polished surface 
while in transit or during 
production operations. It is 
easy to apply, and as shown 
in photo, can be removed 
quickly with warm water. 

Price: $3.90 gal. (subject 
to quan. discount). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Industrial Metal Protec- 
tives, Inc., 401 Homestead 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. (P.W., 
6/15/59). 


Pallet Boxes 
Store and Ship Flat 


Expendable _ wire-bound 
pallet boxes come in 5 stand- 
ard sizes, store and ship in a 
flat position to save space. 
They can handle a load of 1 
ton or more, may be used 
for in-plant or inter-plant 
transportation or as storage 
bins. Sides can be assembled 
on pallet by one man in 
minutes. 

Price: $3 to $5. Delivery: 
immediate. 

General Box Co., 7177 
Clayton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(P.W., 6/15/59) 


Copy Checking Device 


Moves on Rollers 


Check-a-Line Guide is de- 
signed for typists, proofread- 
ers, accountants, and au- 
ditors who must copy or 
check printed matter, price 
or inventory lists, manu- 
scripts, etc. It stays parallel 
to the copy because it moves 
on rollers. It cannot warp 
or get out of shape. 

Price: $1.50 (8% in.) and 
$2.25 (17 in.). Delivery im- 
mediate. 

Kee Lox Mfr. Co., 10 Kee 
Lox St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(P.W., 6/15/59) 


Microfilm Reader 


Low Price Viewer 


Low cost of Draftsman mi- 
crofilm readers, says maker, 
allows location of units in 
various departments around 
the plant. The readers will 
accommodate D-size Film- 
sort Aperture cards, or con- 
ventional slides, and can be 
projected onto wall screens. 
A 300-w., blower-cooled 
lamp provides illumination. 

Price: $75 to $125. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Micro-Dealers, Inc ., 1560 
rrapelo Rd., Waltham, Mass. 
(P.W., 6/15/59) 


Purchasing Week 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


JUNE 15-21 


Here are more new materials for your consideration: 


© New line of synthetic textile fibers made from polyethylene and poly- 
propylene is expected to find applications ranging from nautical ropes to 
coaxial cable braid. Six types of Royalene are available: 1. High tenacity 
linear polyethylene having high strength and heat, abrasion, and chemical 
resistance (Type A); 2. Fiber that resists heat and chemicals, can be made 
into three-dimensional fabrics (Type C); 3. Fiber with high shrinkage in 
boiling water, making it useful for pronounced effects (Type E); 4. Electrical 
grade for applications requiring conformity to Bell Laboratories’ specifica- 
tions for insulation (Type L); 5. Polypropylene fiber for high heat resistance 
and resistance to creep under sustained loading (Type P); 6. High-density 
copolymer polyethylene resists creep under load, retains physical properties 
of linear polyethylene (Type N). 

Fibers are offered in round, flat, oval, or ribbon shapes, in sizes ranging 
from 6 mils to 35 mils and in six colors. (United States Rubber Co.) 


©@ Extremely pure magnesia ceramic stands up under long-term operation 
at temperatures up to 4,350 F. Melting point is over 5,000 F. Material 
can be made into crucibles for melting high temperature metals and basic 
slags. It can be slip-cast, pressed, or extruded into a variety of shapes. 
(Corning Glass Works) 


© Shrink-fitting thermoplastic, based on cellulose acetate, will conform to 
the contours of supporting cores. A 15-min. solvent dip activates the ma- 
terial. Shrinking takes place as it dries. Finished extruded forms such as 
round or rectangular tubes and special configurations or moldings, in any 
opaque, translucent, or transparent color are available. (Anchor Plastics 
Co.) 


@ Small tubing of A-286, an austenitic alloy of approximately 55% iron, 
25% nickel, and 15% chromium is available cold drawn. A-286 was 
developed by Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. primarily for applications where 
high strength is required at temperatures from 1,000 to 1,300 F. It is a 
precipitation hardening alloy and can be machined, bent, flared, and spun 
in the same way as other austenitic alloys. It can be welded by the 
shielded-arc and inert gas-arc methods. Tubing is expected to have wide 
use as gas turbine structural and fuel-line parts, and as aircraft, mechanical, 
and hydraulic tubing. (Superior Tube Co.) 


@ Polyethylene copolymer injection molding compound has outstanding 
low temperature properties, flex life five times longer than existing poly mate- 
rials, greater rigidity, and superior stress cracking resistance. Its first major 
application is expected to be in the production of garbage cans and similar 
containers which. will maintain their strength, flexibility, and long life 
at below-zero temperatures. (Union Carbide Plastics Co., Division of Union 
Carbide Corp.) 


© Heat-sealable packaging film combines transparency and chemical pro- 
tection against rust. Nox-Rust Clear-Pak has volatile corrosion inhibitors 
built into a Mylar film. Material may be obtained in pouches of desired 
size ready for loading and heat-sealing by semi-automatic or manual equip- 
ment, or in rolls up to 30 in. wide for automatic packaging machinery. 
(Daubert Chemical Co.) 


@ Paper base epoxy-resin laminated plastic combines some performance 
characteristics of glass-epoxy laminates with the fabrication ease of paper- 
phenolic laminates. Cost is less than glass-base epoxy laminates. Designated 
Grade XY-1, the material is furnished in 37 in. by 49-in. sheets from 1/32 
to % in.-thick. It is also available in copper clad form (XY-1 Cu-Clad) 
for printed circuits. Latter is expected to find wide use in computer appli- 
cations where high reliability is wanted at reasonable cost in printed cir- 
cuitry. Material is self-extinguishing laminate according to Underwriters’ 
Laboratories tentative test methods. (Taylor Fibre Co.) 

> ° «€ 


A major aluminum producer is putting a full head of steam this month 
into the promotion of aluminum for home construction. Home builders in 
43 cities, with the help of Reynolds Metals Co., will have on display “House 
of Ease” models using aluminum in roof shingles, siding, windows, insula- 
tion, ductwork, soffit, facia, gutters and downspouts, hardware, etc. 

Less than 100 Ib. of aluminum goes into today’s homes. 

If the producers are successful in cracking what is essentially a tradition- 
bound industry they will have opened a tremendous new market for aluminum 
and in the process create new industries. 
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Some Types of Measuring Tools 


Dial Indicator— Measures dimensional 
limits. Indicates how much measurement 
is above or below a given dimension. 
Two basic parts make up the dial indi- 
cator: a probe and a dial. The probe 
is set, for example, at the required height 
a part should have. Then the part is 
brought under the probe. The part’s dif- 
ference from the required height shows 
up on the dial. 

Gage Blocks—They are basic refer- 
ences. Block thicknesses are extremely 
accurate. By stacking blocks with thick- 
nesses adding up to the required dimen- 
sion, the dimension is obtained with 
a great deal of accuracy. 


Height Gage—Measures and marks off 
vertical distances from a plane surface. 
It has a vertical scale attached to a base. 
Slide moves up and down the scale and 
has an index to indicate height on the 
scale above the surface. A scriber, dial 
indicator, or other tool can be attached 
to the slide. 

Vernier Caliper—Permits direct read- 
ing of distance between two surfaces, 
Can be used for both inside and outside 
surfaces. It consists of a L-shaped mem- 
ber with a scale on the long leg of the L. 
Sliding member moves on the long leg 
and has a jaw that matches short leg 
of L. (P.W., 6/15/59) 


How Air Conditioning Your 


= 


What Increased Efficiency Do We Need 
to Pay for Air Conditioning? 


Typical 


Factor How to Find it Building 


Area to be air conditioned Area 100,000 


sq. ft. 


Payroll for conditioned area 2,000,000 


for year — including fringes 


Payroll —$ 


Payroll per sq. ft. 


Life in these excited states... 


“I’ve chipped off all the rust, 
Chief, but don’t the 
walls seem kind of thin?” 


Corrosion makes 
profits thin, too 


If corrosion and contamination are 
eating into your profit margin, you 
need chemical-resistant equipment 
by American Hard Rubber Com- 
pany. Look today to see where you 
can use Ace rubber and plastic 
pipe, valves, pumps, tanks and spe- 
cial parts. It doesn’t cost... it pays! 
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Design assist- 
ance and facili- 
ties for molding 
special fittings, 
pump parts, etc., 
of plastics or 
hard rubber. 
Also large hand- 
fabricating fa- 
cilities. 
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Variety and qual- 


plastic, Parian 


pint 


STRENGTH 
OF STEEL 


ee eee 


Ace chemical- 
resistant rubber- 
lined steel pipe 
best for high- 
pressure, big 
sizes, or abra- 
sives. Pipe, fit- 
tings and valves 
112 to 24”. 


ecniencnunnben 


BIG GIANT OF 
ACID PUMPS 


Highly efficient 

E pump. Ca- 
pacity to 360 
gpm. Cast iron, 
fully protected 
by top quality, 
chemical resist- 
ant hard rubber 
lining. 


Supermarket for 


LASTIC FITTING 


ity to match any 
plastic piping. 
Riviclor PVC, 
Ace-Ite rubber- 


poly, Ace Saran, 
Tempron high 
temperature 
nitrile, hard rub- 
ber-lined steel. 


ACE processing equipment of rubbé 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY J 


DIVISION OF AMERACE CORPORATION 
Ace Road * Butler, New Jersey 
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Payroll for cooling season Payroll x wks. season 
per sq. ft. sq. ft. 50 


Initial air conditioning Estimate 


cost per sq. ft. 


interest at 5% — including Cost x 0.130 


depreciation allowance 


insurance 1% and Taxes 1% | Cost x 0.02 


Operating costs per sq. ft. No. hrs. in Season x .015 
at 1.5¢ kwh 400 


interest + insurance & 
Taxes + operating costs* 


Total costs per sq. ft. per yr. 


Increase in efficiency needed | Total Costs 
to pay for equipment Payroll per sq. ft. 
Cooling Season 


RESPIRATOR 


ON 


stors ALL HAZARDS 
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ALL DUSTS* * RADIOACTIVE DUSTS 
MISTS* © LIGHT SMOKE 
ORGANIC VAPORS AND ALL DUSTS* 
PAINT SPRAY * ORGANIC VAPORS* 
AMMONIA FUMES © ACID GASES 
INSECTICIDES+ 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, SPACE —eliminate 


costly special~purpose respirators with 
PULMOSAN c-200 series RESPIRATOR 


Stock just one basic respirator with single filter 
retainer cup. Select interchangeable filters to meet 
any or all hazards for which respirators are 
recommended. Filters thread instantly into 
retainer cup. New molded plastic clip-cap is sup- 
plied with cartridge and pre-filter combination 
units. All cartridges and pre-filters are inde- 
pendently replaceable. 


Write for details. 


PUL 
Puclowosan SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Cecitieney 


*Approved by 
U.S. BUREAU OF MINES 


tAccepted by 

U.S. BUREAU OF 
ENTOMOLOGY AND 
PLANT QUARANTINE 


644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17,N. Y., STerling 9-0200 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Lovis, Mo., CHestnut 1-9393 
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lant Can Pay for Itself 


Public Building Service 


Survey Showed That Air 


Conditioning Federal Buildings Saved on Taxes 


“Air-conditioning increased 
worker efficiency 9.5% although 
it took an increase of only 1.5% 
to pay for the equipment.” This 
was the heart of recently an- 
nounced findings of a _ survey 
made by the Public Building 
Service of the General Service 
Administration. 

The government agency made 
the study to see if air condition- 
ing federal buildings would result 
in an ultimate saving for the tax- 
payer. G.S.A. made the study by 
comparing the performance of 
two groups of office workers do- 
ing identical jobs and working 
under the same conditions, with 
the exception of the air condi- 
tioning. 

Results of carefully kept rec- 
ords showed the G.S.A. that the 


workers in the air conditioned 
section: 
@®Had a substantial increase 


in work production (9.5%). 

@ Recorded a measurable de- 
crease in absenteeism (2.5%). 

@Claimed a measurabie de- 
crease in living expenses through 
savings on cleaning bills, make- 
up, etc. 

@ Had a slight decrease in er- 
rors (0.9%). 

@ Showed higher morale and 
were more comfortable. 


A previous survey had indi- 
cated that a 7 min. saving in 
time per employee per day would 
more than pay for the system. 
Translating this into terms of 
worker efficiency, the G.S.A. dis- 
covered that a 1.5% increase in 
efficiency would cover the added 
costs. 

G.S.A. concluded, “It is safe to 
assume that in any other type of 
office work, where the rate of 
production is not standardized, 
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or where no minimum require- 
ment must be met consistently, 
the increase in productivity will 
be more than enough to pay for 
air conditioning through savings 
in employee salaries.” 

Is this survey typical of the 
possible savings offered by air 
conditioning, or are the govern- 
ment figures exaggerated? Figures 


developed by other independent 
agencies make even more elabo- 
rate claims. These figures include 
a claimed efficiency increase of 
22% to 28% in general manu- 


facturing, 35% among white 
collar workers, 24% in steno- 
graphic pools, 29% in hosiery 
manufacturing, and 51% in draft- 
ing rooms. 

Although many factors will 
enter into a decision to buy air 
conditioning, most companies 
will base a final decision on in- 
creased worker efficiency. Will 
the increase offset the cost of the 
equipment? A survey has shown 
that the average increased effi- 
ciency needed to pay for the 
equipment runs about 3.1% on 


building under 200,000 sq. ft. 
and about 4.1% on larger build- 
ing areas. 

You can figure out the ap- 
proximate increase that your 
plant will need by using the chart 
on the facing page. It is based 
on a formula developed by the 
Typhoon Air Conditioning Co., 
and finds the percentage increase 
needed by dividing payroll costs 
during the cooling season into 
the cost of owning and operating 
the equipment. 


Figuring Payroll Costs 


Payroll costs are figured per 
square foot of area to be air con- 
ditioned for the cooling season. 
Since worker efficiency is the de- 


ciding factor, it is obvious that 
air conditioning will pay off 
sooner where there are more 
people—in production, rather 
than in storage, for example. In 
figuring area, eliminate infre- 
quently used space where air 
conditioning obviously will have 
little influence on productivity, 
and also areas where complete 
cooling is impractical, such as 
baking and open-fire areas. These 
places may be spot cooled for 
improved temperature conditions, 
but can seldom be fully air con- 
ditioned economically. 

Payroll costs should include 
fringe benefits such as Social 
Security, unemployment, vaca- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Want to know more about Mead Bonded Containers, Mead Containers research and design 
facilities? Wire or call collect the Mead Containers office nearest you. 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Executive Offices, 4927 Beech St., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
6124 N. Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois and in principal cities. 


Subsidiary of THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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ONLY MEAD GUARANTEES CONTAINER 
QUALITY WITH A*500,000 BOND 


Every Mead Bonded Container is guaranteed to equal or exceed the specifications set up by 
Rule 41, Uniform Freight Classification and Rule 5, National Motor Freight Classification. If 
Mead Bonded Containers do not meet these specifications, Mead will pay the full cost of the 
defective containers or rush replacements to you. 


Air Conditioning 
Pays for Itself 


(Continued from page 45) 
tions, sick leave, health and acci- 
dent insurance, paid holidays, etc. 
Such benefits usually average 
about 26% of base pay. 

The length of the cooling sea- 
son depends upon plant location, 
and may vary from 10 to 35 
weeks. Temperature is not the 
only factor to be considered. 
Humidity and conditions inside 
the plant also affect the number 
of air conditioning weeks needed. 
Your local weather bureau office 
can help determine the correct 
length of the cooling season. It 
will average 10 wk. in the North, 
15 in the Midwest, and on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, and 25 in the 
South. 


What Does Equipment Cost? 


The cost of owning and oper- 
ating air conditioning equipment 
includes initial installation costs, 
interest on undepreciated invest- 
ment, insurance, taxes, and power. 

The exact cost of an air condi- 
tioning installation will, of course, 
depend upon the equipment you 
select, the type of building that 
you occupy. Only calculations 
made by professional installers 
can give you an exact figure. 
However, for purposes of a rough 
calculation, $1 per sq. ft. is a 
fairly accurate estimate for most 
industrial buildings. 

This cost is for “package” 
equipment in multiple-unit in- 
stallations of three to 75 ton sizes 
installed with limited duct work 
and without extensive building 
rewiring or auxiliary piping for 
heating. This type of air condi- 
tioning equipment is usually the 
least expensive to install in exist- 
ing buildings. 

The $1 per sq. ft. figure also is 
based on a cooling capacity of 
400 sq. ft. for every ton of in- 
stalled capacity. A ton of cool- 
ing capacity is equal to the 
amount of cooling obtained per 
hour by melting a ton of ice in 
24 hr., or equivalent to 12,000 
Btu.’s per hour. The figure of $1 
per sq. ft. includes all instailation 
work, including a water tower 
for recirculation. In a well in- 
sulated building, without exces- 
sive internal heat loads, installa- 
tion would cost less. 


Other Costs 


Interest of undepreciated capi- 
tal, at a 5% rate, and deprecia- 
tion figured on a 10 yr. declining 
straight line basis, would total 
13¢ per sq. ft. per year. Insur- 
ance and taxes on air condition- 
ing investment average 1% each 
(according to a survey of a num- 
ber of companies with extensive 
installations). This comes to 2¢ 
per sq. ft. per year. 

Operating costs may be esti- 
mated by figuring 1.5 kw. con- 
nected load per ton of air condi- 
tioning capacity. This includes 
power for fans and water pumps 
as well as for the compressor. 
In the accompanying formula, 
air conditioners are considered 
operating for 40 hr. per week 
during the cooling season. As- 
suming that each ton of capacity 
serves 400 sq. ft. of space, power 
cost per square foot per year is 
equal to the number of hours in 
the season times the hourly power 
rate times 1.5 divided by 400. 

The total cost of owning and 
operating equipment per square 
foot divided by payroll costs per 
square foot gives you the in- 
creased efficiency needed to 
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justify the air conditioning. This 
increase is needed during the air 
conditioning season only, not the 
entire year. In most cases, this 
increase will range between 2 
and 5%. 

If the formula indicates that 
air conditioning might be able to 
save your company money, but 
the cash needed for the invest- 
ment just isn’t available, then 
you should consider the possi- 
bility of leasing the equipment. 
Several manufacturers and many 
financial institutions have such 
plans available. 

You can get a rough estimate 
of the increase that you will need 
in your plant by using the curves 
at the right. 


—_—™ 
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CURVES show efficiency increase re- 
quired to pay for air conditioning 
at varying payroll costs per square 
foot and varying lengths of air con- 
ditioning season. Locate your pay- 
roll costs on the bottom of the chart 
and follow the vertical line until 
it intersects the curve representing 
the length of your season. Needed 
efficiency to pay for the equipment 
can be found at left. 
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% INCREASED EFFICIENCY NEEDED 
ES 


TO PAY FOR AIR CONDITIONING 
oa) 


~ Ow 


$10 


AIR 


! 
ANNUAL PAYROLL 


CONDITIONING SEASON 


$20 


$ 25 
PER SQUARE FOOT 


$30 


THE PUZZLE 


AT 


WITH KEYSTONE 


HAND 


Variety of Grades and Sizes — Keystone manufactures free cutting 
dimensionally controlled cold finished steel bars in every grade and size 
you need. Fine steel in hexagon, round, square, flat and special shapes 


are quickly available from Keystone in standard, carbon, 


alloy, leaded or special grades. 


Quality Control — For 33 years Keystone has developed and improved 
quality controlled cold drawn steel processes which produce the finest 


balanced shafts, straight and accurate, to meet the most 


exacting specifications. 


Supreme Finish — Turned, ground and polished — Keystone’s bars 
are of the highest quality and surface finish available — unmatched for 


close tolerance, uniformity, and tensile strength. 


Consulting Service — For newly planned projects, special shapes, 
or contemplated changes in design, consult Keystone. We are always 


ready with a solution in hand for any puzzle. 


a1 SPRING CITY 


7 FPINNSYIVANIA 


ROYERSFORD 480 
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Industrial Minerals Firm Formed 
To Promote B.C. Mining Output 


Vancouver, B.C.—Vancouver businessmen are out to prove 
that British Columbia’s industrial mineral needs can be filled by 
local production. 

They have formed a new company, Industrial Minerals, Ltd., 
which will build and operate a small pilot plant to produce small 
quantities of various industrial minerals to illustrate to local con- 
sumers what B.C. producers can do. 

_ Mining people are the first to admit that the problem of marketing 
is the key to solving the paradoxical situation that sees large quan- 
lities of minerals imported by B.C. consumers every year, yet the 
mining industry has barely scatched the surface of the province’s 
industrial mineral potential. 

With the construction of the proposed plant in the Vancouver 

area, it is hoped that it will expand and establish markets in B.C. 


U.S. Firm to Build Fiber 


Moscow—America’s Von Ko- 
horn International Corp. has 
grabbed another slice of chemical 
equipment business Russia is of- 
fering the West to help fulfill 
its seven-year plan. 

Von Kohorn, located in White 
Plains, N. Y., under a $5 million 
contract, will supply all process 
equipment, engineering, and pro- 
duction know-how for a man- 
made fiber plant 250 miles south 
of here. 

Last year, Von Kohorn ob- 
tained a contract for about the 
same amount to build a factory 
for producing three synthetic fi- 


Plant for Russians 


bers. Thirty years ago the firm 
had constructed two rayon plants 
for Soviets, one of which is still 
standing, the other was destroyed 
in World War II. 

“Our philosophy is that Rus- 
sians have business to offer,” 
Henry Von Kohorn told Mc- 
Graw-Hill World News at his 
Ukraine Hotel suite. “If we don’t 
take it, Western European coun- 
tries will—witness Italy with 
rayon tire cord plant, Germany 
with two synthetic fiber plants, 
Britain with synthetic fiber plant 
and one or two acetate plants, 
and all within the last 12 months. 


Soviets Claim Merchant 
Navy Doubled Last 3 Yr. 


Moscow—Russia claims cargo 
carried by the Soviet merchant 
navy in international trade has 
more than doubled in the past 
three years. 

Yuri Savinov, first deputy 
minister of the merchant marine, 
was quoted in the Soviet press as 
saying that the merchant marine 
has received a large number of 
ships and “still larger and faster 
vessels will be joining the fleet.” 

Total volume of coastal and 
foreign trade by Soviet ships will 
nearly double during the present 


and northwest United States, Re salhenalstieae 
and that it will coordinate the 
production of industrial minerals 
in the province. 

The plant facilities will include 
complete testing equipment and 
research operations in the indus- 
trial mineral field. 


Other Markets Exist 


In addition to the market ex- 
isting for such industrial minerals 
as barite, sulphur, clay, limestone, 
gravel, gypsum, and pozzolan, 
company Officials say other mar- 
kets exist for slate, dolomite, ban- 
tonite, fly ash, mica, and prophyl- 
lite. When these markets are 
developed, company officials feel 
that large-scale production will 
result. 


NOW—Let GEORGE ALJIAN help you with these... 
TESTED PRACTICES AND OPERATIONS 


FOR EVERY PHASE OF THE 
PURCHASING FUNCTION 


With this authoritative Handbook be- 
side them, purchasing executives, agents, 
and purchasing department personnel for 
any size firm will find it a great deal easier 
to get each job well done. 

A wealth of facts, principles, and meth- 
ods, and data cover the organization and 
management of the purchasing department 
and the entire purchasing routine. This 
handbook helps you rate vendors, prepare 
contracts and forms, reduce costs, sell 


PURCHASING 
HANDBOOK 


Standard Reference Book on Purchasing Policies, 
Practices, Procedures, Contracts, and Forms 
Prepared by a Staff of Specialists 
Editor-in-Chief, GEORGE W. ALJIAN 
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RIGHT commodity 
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scrap and salvage materials, and perform 
the variety of duties that are the responsi- 
bility of today’s purchasing departments. 


Japan Boosting Prices 
Of Some Steel Products 


Tokyo— The Japanese iron 
and steel industry will boost the 
prices of some of its steel prod- 
ucts at the end of this month. 

An Industry & Trade Minis- 
try announcement said that small 
size bars will go up $5.50 to 
$116.60, middle size bars up 
$5.50 to $130. medium size plate 
up $8.30 to $122.20, heavy plate 
up $11.00 to $144.40, and wire 
rod up $5.50 to $122.20. 


EASY TERMS 
Use this handbook 
as you pay for it. 
$5.00 in 10 days 
and $5. a month 
for 2 months make 
it yours! 
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time all this information has been written 
for the P.A. by his fellow purchasing 
agent. If you look at it on a per page cost, 
there are very few of the 1,388 pages 
which will not return valuable knowledge 
for the 14 cents paid for it.” 

—Purchasing Week 


Do you need a good working formula for de- 
termining the minimum quantity of any item 
you order? (See Section 3, page 27.) Suppose 
two or more suppliers of the same commodity 
are also customers of your company, from 
whom do you buy? (See 7-20.) How can you 
reject an unsatisfactory shipment and still keep 
the goodwill of the vendor? (See 8-27.) These 
are typical of the questions answered here. 
Complete information ranges all the way from 
how to buy major construction (Sec. 15) to 
how to set up a “cash purchase order” system 
for the smallest orders (Sect. 9). Only a per- 
sonal examination of this Handbook could 
convince you of the vast amount of information 
it makes instantly available. Mail the coupon 
below right now. 
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One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
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purchasing executives . . . the men that have 
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Print name 


. Purchasing Department Forms and 
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Foreign 
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Perspective wunx: 152 


London—Britishers don’t think Soviet commodity policy will 
hurt world markets in the immediate future. 

It’s believed that the British trade mission to Moscow was 
assured that Russian “dumping” wouldn’t occur in the tin field, 
for example. Opinion now is that the flood of tin from the Soviet 
bloc which sent the market dramatically down last year largely 
was the result of a running-down of stocks. 

At the same time, Red purchases of rubber are expected to 
continue, strengthening the price of that commodity. Large 
quantities are needed for the Soviet Union’s agricultural program. 

The rubber market here has been rather nervous, however, 
particularly following low stateside consumption figures released 
for April. Long-term outlook nevertheless still is considered 
bullish. 

In tin, meanwhile, trading on the London Metal Exchange has 
been very steady, even after the International Tin Council’s 
decision to increase the quantity of metal available. 

But there’s no sign of a general upsurge in commodity prices, 
despite slightly stronger conditions. Copper, lead, and zinc, 
especially, have been erratic pricewise. Until Western industrial 
recovery is strongly sustained, these metals will continue to 
flucuate under transitory influences. 


> e 
Moscow—Russia continues to place heavy emphasis on petro- 


leum production as part of its general program of expanded com- 
modity output. 

According to Soviet press reports, Russian engineers plan to 
dry up nearly six square miles of the Caspian Sea to facilitate 
large scale drilling in the Karadag gas and oil deposits. 

The reports say that “a protective dam of sand, seven miles 
long, is being built . . . to encircle an area of nearly six square 
miles. This area will resemble a gigantic bucket from which the 
* water will be scooped out later.” 

Top view of headstock : Ma Dozens of very deep oil wells are to be drilled in the area, the 
transmission of e 1 reports say. And “an asphalted road, tall factories, and power 

J & L Ram Type Uni- a ro 2 transmission lines will be erected.” 

versal Turret Lathe. id The project is making it possible to start large-scale exploita- 

Alloy steel gears are is 4 tion a year and half ahead of schedule, the reports say. 

precision-finished for > Experts estimate that millions of tons of light oil lie below the 

silent, smooth power a bed of this part of the Caspian Sea. 

transmission. 


s ° 4 
Vienna—The United States is expected to buy 12,000 metric 
tons of Austrian-made staple fiber during 1959, or about 6% 
more than actually bought last year. 
Those are the figures being quoted by “Zellwolle Lenzing 


= 
Perkin Gears Used h Jones & Lam nl A.G.,” Austria’s dominating state-managed cellulose and staple 
S S fiber plant. 


This means that 25% of this plant’s annual output will be 
consumed in the U. S. It puts Austria into second spot among 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company, famous as manufacturers of the world staple fiber exporters after West Germany, pushing Japa 
world’s most accurate and powerful turret lathes, use Perkins precision | ‘0 third spot a 

f ffi t, Aumaodaile etleciaare Watkinn camom t Increase in quantitative output is only half of the plant's 
gears tor e icien ep Pp . a -cu program for 1959: Quality improvement, at stable prices, is 
gears are precision-made to exact specifications. They eliminate wear, expected to bring tensile strength of Lenzing-made staple fibe 
noise and backlash. Our OEM customers know Perkins means de- up 20% and company chemists are confident that they will reac 
pendable service and longer gear life. Perkins’ long experience in |  ‘D® ‘nsil¢ strength of cotton before long. 
producing precision gears could bring profitable benefits your way, 


too! Ask our engineers to work with you designing or estimating WHERE-TO-BUY 


your next gear order. 
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RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch per insertion. Contract rates on request. Subject 
to agency commission and 2° cash discount. SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 
r=-=— i i ee Send new advertisements r inquiries to: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


WRITE TODAY for folder 5 Porkius Machine & Gear Gi. West Springfield, PERE PURCHASING WEEK Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y 
showing bevel, spiral, heli- 


cal and spur gears; ratchets, | , ’ ° 
sprockets and" ground: Name You See What's Happening At A Glance! 
thread worms; face gears, | 3% BOARDMASTER Visual Control 
generated and Ccervic Company am Saves You Time, Money. 
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in many sizes from all oo i Operations. Stops mixups. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
you're going to see some slack in inventory accumulation and 


the current steam behind business may cool a bit. 
know those are only temporary 


But you 
detours. Best months await us. 


Steel Strike—Let’s try worrying about what will happen if there 


is not a steel strike. 


Fact is, you'll probably come whipping 


back from the lake to see what I’m going to do about some of 


the inventory backlog. 


But frankly, I think the sales manager 


will take care of that item with little trouble. 


Tight Money—Guess you're 


interest they want for that loan at the bank. 


still grousing about the higher 
Seems I’ve heard 


more about tight money in New York than about the heat. 
Interest rates are getting higher—just like I said they would 


last fall. 


Try to be consoled with the thought that the higher 


price you'll pay may be worth it if the system brakes prices and 


inflation for awhile. 


Stock Market—You told me last month about some of the 


deals you have pending. 


It’s the stock market—not the market 


for industrial commodities—where inflation is really parading 


openly these days. 


Took a subway ride down to Wall Street last Friday. Didn’t 
learn too much—except that no one knows whether a drop will 


come this year or next—or 1961. 


They did tell me a 100-point 


sag on the Dow-Jones average would be duck’s soup to shrug 
off. But another 100-point rise might be worthy of more pain 


in your summer ulcers. 


Prices—Not to be another “I told you so,” but my purchas- 
ing colleagues are forecasting a continuing rise in general price 


levels during the second half. 
down to 2%. 
Really, boss, those so-called 


The optimists—like me—hold it 
The real worry-warts will settle for 4%. 


worries above are really small 


potatoes. Frankly, I put them all in the category of whether the 
Yankees (darn ’em) will win the pennant again this year. 

I’m saving the real—long term—worries until I get back. 
Talked it over with an economist friend of mine the other night, 


and he has the big ones pegged pretty well. 


Such as how are we 


—and firms like us—going to recoup the thumping we took on 
South American and other export sales last year? 
My big worry may be my wife—she wants me to go in hock 


for a boat . 


. a four-bunker to play around with on the bay. 


I'd like it, too, but the monthly payments scare me. 
See you in a couple of weeks—with some more ideas from 
N.A.P.A. Remember? We cashed in on some corkers last year. 


Tom 


3,000 at N.A.P.A. 
Nat! Convention 


(Continued from page 1) 
N.A.P.A. President Gordon B. 
Affleck and Pittsburgh industrial- 
ist, Mark W. Cresap, Jr., presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric. 

Highlighting this morning’s 
meeting will be a panel discussion 
of “Materials Management — 
Myth or Magic?” Taking part 
in the discussion will be E. F. 
Andrews, assistant to the vice 
president-purchases of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp.; Andrew M. 
Kennedy, Jr., vice president of 
purchases and traffic, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., and George 
A. Renard, associate editor of 
the “Journal of Commerce.” 

This afternoon will be devoted 
to various commodity forums 
dealing with paper, steel, textiles, 
nonferrous metals, fuels, and con- 
tainers. Buyers groups meet 
tomorrow afternoon following a 
morning P.A. session devoted to 
value analysis and a management 
portrait of the space age P.A. 

Also featured on Tuesday’s 
agenda will be the annual ban- 
quet and presentation of the 
J. Shipman Gold Medal Award. 

A high spot on Wednesday’s 
program will be an economic 
panel and an analysis of “The 
American Economy in the Space 
Age” by two McGraw-Hill econo- 
mists. 
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Copper Strike Seen 
An Improbability By 


Industrial Leaders 


(Continued from page 1) 
would undoubtedly provide an 


acceptable pattern in copper. 
But experts also cautioned that 
a prolonged steel strike would 
pressure copper unions to come 
to terms on their own. 

But the general opinion pre- 
vailing last week was that if steel 
negotiations extend past June 30, 
then so will copper talks—de- 
spite the contract lapse. Even 
the past strategy of striking one 
of the Big Three—Anaconda, 
Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge— 
was considered remote. Isolated 
walkouts at individual properties 
was considered the most likely. 

Until last week only the Inter- 
national Association of Machin- 
ists had stated basic wage de- 
mands—15¢ an hr. None of the 
other major unions, such as the 
Mine-Mill, Steelworkers, and rail 
brotherhoods, were more specific 
than “substantial.” Fringe bene- 
fit proposals, however, totaled a 
whopping $1.20 to $1.45 an hr. 


Chicago—The United Rubber 
Workers executive board met 
here last week to prepare for 
rubber industry wage negotiations 
due to start later this summer. 

The meeting coincided with 
tentative settlement of a 55-day 
walkout against B. F. Goodrich. 


Quote Aluminum 
Delivered Price 


(Continued from page 1) 
to selling the metal on a deliv- 
ered-price or “customer custody” 
basis. 

Steadily increasing sales and 
production rates have put the 
industry in a_ price-tightening 
mood. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., first to announce the 
switch, said it was largely due to 
“questionable” trucking practices 
by aluminum customers. The 
Aluminum Co. of America and 
Reynolds Metals already have 
followed suit, with other inte- 
grated producers expected to do 
likewise. 

The new order will apply to 
all aluminum products, includ- 
ing pig, ingot, billet, and mill 
products. Forgings, however, are 
excepted and will continue to be 
f.o.b. shipping point with no 
freight allowed. 

The following examples are 
typical of the abuses the com- 
panies said have been occurring: 


@A customer might have two 
plants, one 1,500 miles from a 
certain producer and the other 
100 miles away. The purchase 
order would designate the most 
distant destination, but the cus- 
tomer would pick up the metal 
in his own trucks, deliver it to 
the nearest plant, and submit an 
invoice for the full freight allow- 
ance for the 1,500 mile destina- 
tion. 


e “Phantom destination points” 
also were used. A small fabri- 
cator in the Pittsburgh area might 
buy aluminum from a local plant 
and list a Florida destination 
point. He would haul out the 
order himself and collect freight 
allowance to his “phantom” plant 
in the South. 


@A California extruder might 
make a deal with a New York 
extruder to switch purchases. 
The California firm would order 
its metal from a producer in the 
East while the New York firm 
would order from a producer in 
the West. Each would pick up 
the other’s purchase and then 
each would obtain a good size 
freight allowance. 


Added Discount 


Essentially, such deals amount- 
ed to getting extra discounts. 
Producers also considered them 
sharp practices which were most 
inequitable to customers at large. 

A Reynolds spokesman re- 
marked: “The new terms on alu- 
minum shipments will enable our 
customers to know how much it 
will cost anyone to buy Reynolds 
aluminum. In our opinion, this 
is the fairest way of doing busi- 
ness. 

“This action,” he added, 
“should relieve our customers 
from long-standing dissatisfac- 
tion with the old terms.” 

Kaiser said the new regulation 
is in the spirit and purpose of the 
original. Customers were sup- 
posed to pay transportation costs 
through an allowance on basic 
carload or truckload, but there 
were enough loopholes to encour- 
age chiseling. 

Reynolds, while announcing 
the policy change, also reported 
it was increasing its output of 
primary metal to 100% of yearly 
rated capacity. Other producers 
also have experienced spirited de- 
mand in all market areas. 
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How P. A.’s See Price Trends ” 


Up over 4% 


Stable 


* For the next 6 months. 


P.A. s See Prices Up in the Second Half 


(Continued from page 1) 
a 1-2% rise was most probable 
(see pie chart above for complete 
breakdown). 


@ Specific products outlook— 
When asked to name products 
most likely in line for boosts, 
P.A.’s replied in this order: Steel 
was number one, by far. Metal- 
containing products were next. 
Then aluminum, copper, rubber, 
chemicals, and paper followed in 
that order. 


@ Price as a buying influence— 
Some 62% of the respondents 
said that expectations of boosts 
had not influenced their inven- 
tory policy. Some 32% said it 
had a slight effect. The remain- 
ing 6% replied it had played a 
considerable role. 

When asked to nail down what 
they thought were reasons for the 
price uptrend, P.A.’s gave first 
place to higher labor costs which 
were mentioned by 77% as a 
prime cause for rising prices. As 
one Mid-Western P.A. put it: “If 
labor would limit wage increases 
to productivity gains, more than 
half the battle would be won.” 

Higher material costs ranked 
second as a price boosting cause. 
Some 47% of those replying to 
the questionnaire considered it 
important enough to mention. 

In this connection, many of 
the P.A.’s were just as critical 
toward management as they were 
toward labor in placing the blame 
for soaring material tags. 

Many other respondents 
thought a better understanding 
between labor, management and 
government would be the only 
answer to the continuing price 
spiral. 

Their opinion can best be 
summed up by the reply of one 
Southern chemical company P.A. 
He noted: “Any attempt at price 
stability must be a cooperative 
effort of business and labor—with 
government acting the role of um- 
pire.” 

But other reasons were given 
as well for increasing prices. The 
“free market” reason of increased 
demand was noted by 27% of the 
respondents as an upward price 
factor. 

Another reason noted was 
freight rate boosts which were 
pinpointed by 13% of the P.A.’s 
replying to the P.W. survey. 

Hedging got a surprising low 
response as an inflationary factor 
—only 5% thought it was a po- 
tent force behind boosts. This 
ties in with the question on 
whether price boosts influence 
buying. The fact that 62% said 
expectations of higher prices 
played no part in their inventory 
policy reinforces the low hedging 
response. 

Purchasing 


executives also 


were quite positive on what they 
thought could be the major fac- 
tors that might keep the lid on 
any big price push. Import com- 
petition was seen by 57% as the 
major hope of keeping price rises 
within bounds. 

It was closely followed by pro- 
ductivity. Some 51% thought 
productivity gains would be ef- 
fective in keeping a damper on 
prices. Thirty-six per cent placed 
their hope in ample capacity as 
an inflation inhibitor. 

Fiscal and monetary controls 
placed surprisingly low. Only 
10% thought a balanced budget 
would do the trick. An even 
smaller 8% thought credit con- 
trols were the answer. 


Air Force Tightening 
Review of Estimates 
From Contractors 


(Continued from page 1) 
tracting have resulted in the “ne- 
gotiation of unreasonably high 
prices.” The Air Force, which 
plans to buy $8.8 billion worth 
of military hardware in the up- 
coming year, is probably the 
nation’s largest purchasing 
agency. 

In Air Force contracts for air- 
craft, missiles, electronics, and 
other equipment—whether fixed- 
price types or cost-reimbursement 
—the rule is to base prices on 
cost estimates submitted by the 
contractor. 


Cites 14 Cases 


In a special report to Congress, 
G.A.O. recently cited 14 indi- 
vidual cases with total “over- 
charges” of $30 million, and 
blamed the Air Force for an “in- 
adequate analysis” of the con- 
tractors’ cost data. 

Companies listed in the report 
were McDonnell Aircraft, Boeing 
Airplane, Lockheed Aircraft, G.- 
M.’s AC Sparkplug Div., General 
Precision Laboratory, Cessna 
Aircraft, Rheem Mfg., Friden, 
Avco’s Crosley Division, Menas- 
co Mfg. Co., Avtron Mfg., Inc., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Good- 
year Aircraft, and Lambert Engi- 
neering Co. 

The House Armed Services In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, which 
is studying the G.A.O. report, has 
urged the Air Force to require 
contractors to certify the accuracy 
of their cost estimates, thus mak- 
ing industry executives liable to 
prosecution in case of false 
claims. 

Philip B. Taylor, the Air 
Force’s assistant secretary for 
materiel, assured the lawmakers 
that the Air Force is putting into 
effect “closer control and surveil- 
lance” over pricing. 
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UNION PACIFIC’s G. Wickstrom, 
notes with P. A. Hollar, Assn. of 


roads v.p., at rail P.A.’s meeting in Chicago. 


left, compares 
American Rail- 


RAILROAD purchasing session last week found 
Chicago and Northwestern’s C. T. Crumrine, left, 
conferring with M. P. Richards, of N. Y. Central. 


R.R. Buyers Hit Slow Adoption of Standards 


_ (See photo on page 1) 

Chicago—Railroad purchasing 
executives last week hammered 
on the theme that railroad poki- 
ness in standardization is costing 
their industry millions of dollars 
a year. 

The 1,200 delegates to the 33rd 
annual convention of the Pur- 
chases and Stores Division of the 
American Association of Rail- 
roads heard the standardization 
problem described as vital to an 
industry that “can’t afford to lose 
one red cent.” One standardiza- 
tion advocate dramatized the issue 
by asserting that the nation’s rail- 
roads could save up to $19 mil- 
lion a year if they would stand- 
ardize design specifications on 
only six commonplace items. 

F.A. Zimmerman, chairman of 
the Division’s Simplification and 
Standardization Committee told 
the U. S., Canadian, and Mexican 
purchasing executives that “. . 
$19 million is what it costs rail- 
roads to cater to individual whims 
and prejudices” in purchases of 
certain freight car, locomotive, 
and track parts. Zimmerman, 
assistant purchasing agent for 
equipment of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, cited as one example 
the 15 different height specifica- 
tions for freight car sides. 


$19 Million for Whims 


Other speeches, committee re- 
ports, and corridor conversation 
at the June 8-10 meeting also 
centered around the need for bet- 
ter procurement procedures and 
the strength of the general pickup 
in railroad business. 

The convention keynoter, 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of 
the Illinois Central, also hit on 
the standardization theme. 

“We cannot entirely escape the 
accusation leveled against our in- 
dustry that we are moving too 
slowly and too cautiously toward 
standardization,” Johnston said. 
“That slowness is costing money, 
and of all the industries in the 
United States, this is one of the 
last that can afford to waste a 
single red cent.” Johnston called 
it common knowledge that di- 
versity in parts for freight car 
construction “is costing millions.” 
Railroads and their suppliers, he 
said, “must learn to apply more 
fully the advantages of assembly 
line techniques.” 

The Illinois Central President 
added that although business is a 
good deal better than it was last 
year when more than one-third of 
the raliroads were reporting defi- 
cits, railroad purchases are still 
lagging behind 1957. 

Ottis O. Albritton, chairman 
of the division, said purchases in 
1959 should show a “considera- 
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ble” gain over last year if business 
continues to improve. Carloading 
thus far in 1959 are running 
12% about a year ago—but, he 
added, this is still 11% less than 
1957 before the recession. 

This means, said one purchas- 
ing executive, that purchases of 
materials and supplies for 1959 
could total “around $1.25 billion 
—or approximately the same as 
1957.” However, he added, “.. . 
there’s just too much lead time 
on orders for some things right 
now because of this steel situa- 
tion. We never have been a very 
heavy inventory industry anyway, 
and things are too uncertain to 
begin building up now.” He 
agreed that increased carloadings 
are encouraging, but said since 
this is due a great deal to stepped 
up steel production, it could be 
temporary. 

The feeling that railroads are 


.| holding off on heavy purchases 


was seconded by several suppliers 
attending the convention. One 
large Midwestern car manufac- 
turer told PURCHASING WEEK 
that inquiries from _ railroads 
“. . had been heavy earlier this 
year, but have tapered off now. 
These fellows are waiting till after 
a strike and just aren’t ordering 
right now.” 


More Optimistic 


Another large supplier was a 
little more optimistic in claiming 
that “railroad buying is more than 
just a flurry now—it’s certainly 
no boom—but better than what 
it has been.” 

The convention concluded with 
election of two top officers: 
Chairman—Edward A. Bromley, 
vice president of purchases, 
Canadian National Railways; and 
Vice Chairman—Verl E. McCoy, 
chief purchasing officer of the 
Milwaukee Road. 


Cleveland—Steady improve- 
ment of existing equipment rather 
than revolutionary new concepts 
was the story told by exhibitors 
at the Material Handling Institute 
Exhibition last week. 

Most of the new products in- 
troduced at the show were aimed 
at cutting down the size of ware- 
house aisles and saving valuable 
space. Most new developments 
were in the truck line. 

Several truck companies had 
new drives to show, all aimed at 
making the operator’s job easier. 


Automation Stressed at Exhibition 


On one, one pedal controls all 
truck movements; in another, a 
lever does much the same thing. 
Loading with new narrow-aisle 
trucks is accomplished from the 
side of the truck instead of the 
front. Manufacturers have come 
out with triple mast trucks only 
6 ft. tall. 

The trend in the conveyor in- 
dustry is toward better ways in 
putting the components together 
rather than in any new copveyor 
wheel or switch. The objective: 
more automation. 


(Continued from page 1) 
the 1959 capital expenditure out- 
look (see P.W. Apr. 20, 59, p. 
1). In March, government in- 
vestigators found businessmen 
planned to expand such spending 
in 1959 by only 4% over last 
year. 

All told, industry expects to 

spend $32.57 billion for all of 
1959, compared to an annual 
rate of $31.45 billion estimated 
for the first six months of this 
year. 
_ Among the biggest increases 
in capital investment are those 
being registered by railroads. 
Carriers now expect to increase 
spending for productive equip- 
ment by 15% over last year. Only 
three months ago, the roads ex- 
pected no increase at all. 

Actually, the rail increase— 
$120 million—isn’t very impres- 
sive dollarwise. But the indica- 


tions are significant: Last year, 


Industry Buying More Equipment 


the rails slashed their capital 
spending. Now, however, with 
carloadings heading up, with fed- 
eral aid lending a bit of moral 
support, and earnings a notch 


above 1958, the railroads are 
plowing back into capital equip- 
ment a bit of what they can 
scrape together out of the new 
boom. 

Steel producers—who forecast 
a cutback three months ago— 
are now anticipating an increase. 
It’s only a $90 million gain, 
1959 over 1958, but it is re- 
garded as significant. 

Like everything else in the 
steel industry, this depends to 
some extent on strike eventual- 
ities. A protracted strike would 
cut down on what could be spent 
—-yet a lot of the work recently 
announced will be in the engi- 
neering shops at strike time, and 
thus sheltered from the steel 
strike impact. 


Purchasing Week 


(Continued from page 1) 
spree, an extremely uneven dis- 
tribution of inventories has de- 
veloped in some industries. This 
makes it difficult to pinpoint 
which suppliers will be able to 
live up to pre-strike promises. 


@Inventory buildup was ham- 
pered by unexpected current pro- 
duction requirements as well as 
by the buying jam which de- 
veloped in the rush for steel. Vir- 
tually half of the P.A.’s respond- 
ing to the PURCHASING WEEK 
survey said increasing production 
needs gnawed into stockpiles. 


@Some manufacturers, with 
fairly simple steel needs, have 
stashed away as much as six to 
eight months, and occasionally a 
year’s supply of vital materials. 

Others—including some steel 
fabricators, appliance makers, 
farm and industrial equipment 
manufacturers, and various metal 
working plants—are confronted 
with the precarious future of 
having only two, three, or four 
weeks’ supply of crucial material 
on hand. In such instances, the 
P.A.’s said they were unable to 
anticipate customer needs and 
soaring current demand sabo- 
taged their stockpiles. 

One major producer of farm 
equipment was downright wor- 
ried—‘“There isn’t a darn thing 
we can do now about our steel 
inventory . . . Wish we had two 
months... We could run on what 
we've got for a couple of weeks 
certainly, but probably not more.” 

Most appliance makers were 
considered to be in a fairly good 
spot with their steel supplies, but 
not so with two of the largest in 
the Midwest. As of a week ago, 
they were “still trying for a 45 
day inventory of steel by July 1.” 

Here is how  metals-buying 
P.A.’s view the strike-threatened 
future. 

Strike-stockpiled material on 
hand as of June 1: 


10-30 days 

30-60 days 

60-90 days 
90-120 days 

More than 4 months 
Anticipated supplies on hand as 
of July 1: 

10-30 days 

30-60 days 

60-90 days 
90-120 days 

More than 4 months 


Asked how long it would be 
before the effects of a supply 
shut-off would be felt in their 
plants, most P.A.’s predicted 
uninterrupted production for at 
least 60 days. 

Only a fraction (3%) said they 
would feel the pinch immedi- 
ately. Another 4% predicted ad- 
verse effects in 10-30 days. A 
broad segment (42%) predicted 
30-60 days, and the remaining 
51% were scattered through the 
60-90 days-and-up category. 

Similar percentages prevailed 
in answers to the question of how 
long a strike can you “take” be- 
fore a production cutback would 
be necessary. For 5%, this would 
occur in the first 10-30 days, 
39% in 30-60 days, and the re- 
maining 56% in more than 60 
days and up to six months-plus 
categories. 

While 49% said increasing 
production needs failed to ham- 
per stockpiling activities, an 


equal number said there was in- 


Industry Facing Possibility of Steel 
Strike with Average 2-Mo. Supply 


terference — 35% _ indicating 
“some” effect and 13% asserting 
there was extensive reaction. 

It was on this point that the 
reliability of supplier promises 
of July delivery during a strike 
came in for some close inspec- 
tion. Most of the P.A.’s queried 
by PURCHASING WEEK indicated 
that supplier promises to stock- 
pile parts and other supplies have 
figured into their confidence to 
withstand an_ extended © steel 
walkout. 

A few indicated doubt that 
these promises will stand up 
100%. One chemical producer 
said his suppliers are now “frank 
to admit they are not in as good 
an inventory position as they 
would like to be. . . they will try 
to take care of old customers and 
many will accept no orders from 
those who have not been regulars 
when the strike actually hits.” 

Several producers of industrial 
truck bodies indicated they are 
in bad shape. One Midwest body 
fabricator said he would have to 
cut back his truck production 
within 15 days. 

An Eastern steel fabricator’s 
difficulty in maintaining an even 
backlog was illustrated by the 
fact that as of June 1 he had a 
60 to 90 day stockpile of steel 
items but figured that as of July 
1 this will be cut down to around 
45 days or a little more. 

Another Eastern fabricator said 
he was having various vendors 
make up material and hold it for 
shipment just before July 1, but 
still expected a production cut- 
back within a month if a steel 
strike were to last that long. 

One major valve manufacturer 
has bought extra steel supplies, 
brass rods, and forgings and ex- 
pects to have a 45 day supply of 
such items July 1. But it will still 
be forced to cutback production 
after a month steel strike. 

Key sources in various seg- 
ments of the metal working in- 
dustry gave this rundown as an 
indication of their potentiality 
come July 1: 


Steel Foundries — Probably 
will not suffer much from a short 
steel strike. Estimate that short- 
ages won’t begin to show up in 
pig iron and scrap supplies for 
at least 45 to 60 days. 


Gray Iron Foundries—Present 
60 day inventory seems adequate 
to take care of any strike diffi- 
culty. Some have gone “a little 
on the plus side” of a two month 
supply, but are otherwise not too 
much concerned. Production 
foundries reported in better shape 
than jobbers. 


Malleable Castings—No direct 
effect (in raw materials) expected 
for 60 to 90 days and malleaole 
foundries would stay at good pro- 
duction levels “as long as our 
customers can keep producing.” 


Stampings — Order increases 
showing up all along the line 
with strong points in houseware, 
farm and garden equipment, elec- 
tronics, appliances, and segments 
of the business machine field. 
Stampers unable to protect them- 
selves against the shortages ex- 
cept in cases where they have 
long range production programs 
scheduled in advance. 

Automotive Suppliers—Degree 
of protection varies but most are 


understood to have supplies of 
60 to 90 days on hand. 
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WILLIAMS SUPERJUSTABLES” 
LAST and LAST 
and LAST 


Superjustable® Wrenches are available in Regular 
or Locking styles with chrome or black finish. 


Made in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 18 and 24 inch sizes. 


FOR PROMPT OA CALL YOUR 
PERSONAL SERVICE |é LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


TOOLS oF INDUSTRY 
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DoALL 56-R 
GAGE BLOCK 


vl 


A single block can be used as either 


‘‘so” or “‘not go’ gage to measure this 
snap ring groove. 


Gage blocks take the guesswork out 
of setting up automatic turret lathes 
and chucking machines. 


THISISA 
TYPICAL DoALL STORE 
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The DéALL Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 


Most Practical Set for Shop Use 


More Useful Dimensions with Fewer Gage Blocks! The new DoALL 56-R set 
introduces a new concept in gage block usefulness by providing widely 
specified decimal and fractional dimensions that are not readily available in 
traditional sets. 

Employed is a revised mathematical system that allows you to make common 
dimensions with fewer blocks—the first major improvement since the 86-piece 
set was introduced many years ago. In addition, this 56-piece set enables you 
to greatly reduce the time-consuming job of selecting, cleaning and wringing. 


See How This Set Saves Time and Money 


Ask your local DoALL gage specialist to show you how much easier, faster 
and less expensive it is to use DoALL’s new 56-R set. The moderate price of 
the 56-R set makes it practical to assign a set to each of your toolmakers or 
machinists. This will eliminate the time waste created by a group working 
from the same set. They’ll find the 56-R set has the most useful dimensions 
for setups, pre-production runs and shop inspection work... also stops 


rejects before they happen by reducing the risk of measurement transfer errors. 


Call your local DoALL Sales-Service Store or write: 
GAGE BLOCK SET NO. 56-R 


Available in Three Grades 010” (single block)h— .010” series 
020” through .030” (11 blocks) — .001” series 
AA Grade  +.000002”—$490.00 .1001” through .1009” ( 9 blocks) — .0001” series 
—.000002” 101” through .109” ( 9 blocks) — .001” series 
.110” through .190” ( 9 blocks) — .010” series 
A+ Grade +.000004”—$340.00 .100” through .400” ( 4 blocks) — .100” series 
—.000002” 1.000”, 2.000”, 3.000” ( 3 blocks) —1.000” series 
Yea", Yao", Ya", Yo", 
A Grade +.000006”—$240.00 Ye", V4", Vo", %4"” ( 8 blocks) —Fract. series 


(Shop-Blocks) —.000002” .050” or .100” steel or carbide wear blocks optional 


MEASURING SHOP SUPPLIES 
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